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, \HE development of sculpture in the United 
States has kept pace with the other arts. It 
has been a logical growth characterized by a 
general tendency to take its cue for production from 
demand rather than in obedience to profound impulse 
to plastic expression, and has developed along lines 
of refinement rather than of power. Since the days 
of Benjamin Rush, the Philadelphia wood carver, we 
have acquired more varied skill as modellers and 
greatly increased the number of sculptors. The tech- 
nique of the great periods, and others, have been 
nervously noted and imitatively attempted with oc- 
casional brilliance and charm. Carefully, with cal- 
culation and thin impulse we have crept to results. 
The profound exaltation in form impression latent 
in us has not been tapped. 
The great western chorus of plasticity has yet to 
be sung. It never can be sung until we know what 


we want. Until we have the simple strong frankness 
to draw directly from the sources of life about and 
within us. 


Little we see in nature that we dare to 
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make ours in art. When we can do this, when we 
dare to be simple, with the technical skill now at com- 
mand, marvels will be accomplished. Continual ex- 
ercises in the imitation and adaptation of Greek, 
Italian and French plastic forms, the assimilation of 
all former styles has been so imposed as to have oc- 
cupied almost exclusively the energies of American 
sculptors. Only a surfeit of imitative reminiscence 
will eventually force the growth of a direct creative 
type in design. But it is due to arrive. We may be 
masters if we will. 

Today the vivid faiths that in the past have enlisted 
the plastic arts in their service are dead. The Church 
is dead. All is polite reminiscence in Church art. 
There is no plasticity. Constructive national and 
civic pride in art that might mean so much in the 
evolution of living ideals is non-existent. There are 
private works of individuality and charm, but they 
are hidden and intimate, not in the grand style. We 
need a school of progressive, public-spirited plas- 
tic art, set up in the market places, erecting our 
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standards to our gods of Liberty, Power, Order, Re- 
search, Invention, Adventure, Courage —all that 
world of qualities in which we believe and by which 
we live. Our governments would do well to consider 
the uses of sculpture. In ancient states it played an 
important role in ideal 
building. It has celebrated 
the truths that could 
neither be spoken nor 
shown otherwise so purely, 
and sensuously it has won 
men’s hearts through the 
eye, helping to prove life 
livable with the fellowship 
of pity and the love of uni- 
versal beauty praised in 
stone and bronze. It is 
capable today of great con- 
ceptions, serviceable em- 
bodiments of prized quali- 
ties of men’s teeming 
minds. The public use of 
sculpture is its highest field 
and goal. Great hope lies 
there for years to come, 
for the preservation of our 
reverent joy in form. 

Our popular taste is 
more akin to the Romans 
than the Greeks. We love 
individuality. Only the 
service of hero worship 
endures as a live issue in 
public sculpture today in 
America. Portraits of sol- 
diers and statesmen are 
still demanded, as much 
like them in body and 
mind as they can be made, 
and our best work hitherto 
has been in this branch of 
the art. But when we fill 
the pediments of our pub- 
lic buildings with sculp- 
ture, when we would see 
our ideals formed, we fail 
to express either individ- 
uality or ideal. 

Sculptors forced to frame 
their thoughts in formal 
classic spaces become sterile. It must here be under- 
stood that the established character of the architec- 
tural frames or spaces provided in classic design for 
sculpture limits the sculptor to designs that will fill 
these spaces and necessarily forces a general resem- 
blance in all such designs. This limitation of the 
primary outline or shape of a work of sculpture is of 
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the first importance. But such limitation should be 
dictated by structural needs that in turn have been 
indicated by the purpose of the work. We thus trace 
back to the first need of all, purpose in art. 

Plastic thought has possibilities that have not been 
exhausted by the require- 
ments of Egyptian and 
Greek temples or Gothic 
Cathedrals. Thesethoughts 
are pressing for expression 
and have not yet found a 
place, architecturally ; that 
is the reason why so much | 
modern sculpture finds its 
way prematurely to mu- 
seums, permanently un- 
placed, a specimen, not an 
actor in the life of the 
day. 

An inspired renaissance 
of the “Classic Spirit” in 
design as_ distinguished 
from the archeological 
spirit would do much to 
liberate the rigidity and 
enrich the practice of plas- 
tic design in connection 
with architecture. But no 
such inspiration is evident. 
Our practice is meticulous 
and unimaginative. 


HAT, I am asked, 

about the mistaken 
viewpoint of the laity? 
The abused laity, I reply, 
has no viewpoint other 
than that of simple resem- 
blance, and this as far as 
it goes is good. That the 
statue resembles the man, 
that the group breathe an 
idea. But they are willing 
to be impressed, bored 
only by pedantry as we all 
are. Life is _ continual 
readjustment ; sculpture is 
the image of our plastic 
reactions to each adjust- 
ment. That is, its interest 
not purely technical. Things are being done today 
that could never have been done before—that can 
never be done again. 

The selection of subject matter proper to sculp- 
ture is very important. Everything is now attempted 
in every possible manner. Babel is again realized. 
All tongues clamor all conceivable theories of art. 
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fradition is questioned, privilege attacked, and 
license, if not liberty, attained as far as power will 
permit. This is all good because necessary. Growth 
is painful. Only by agonies can man find himself. 
Sculpture can help, and will be strongest, when 
limiting its choice of subject matter to those ele- 
mental truths, forces, actions and relations that must 
ever be kept in view. On the comprehension and 
acceptance of truth depends the sanity of the races. 

The influence of sculpture is far-reaching. The 
mind that loves this art will more and more in- 
sist on order, character and beauty in visual life. 
The acceptance of the plastic idea begets a duty in 
creating and maintaining sightly order, simplicity, 
clarity ; and will be at war with much that our suf- 
fering public endures in the varied litter of civiliza- 
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tion. Maeterlinck well says: “Sculpture should be 
the most exclusive of the arts. It should express 
only certain rare and irreproachably beautiful phases 
of life, form and mortal joy or suffering. Every 
plastic manifestation that fails of this is a species of 
lasting and inexcusable crime.” 

The qualities inherent in sculpture become in the 
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midst of our hurly-burly existence the more precious 
and desirable. Who that is conscious of the atmos- 
phere of noise, motion and crowding in which we in 
cities live, will deny the impulse, the demand, the 
craving for an antidote to what we daily endure? 
Sculpture of all the arts is the most needed today. 
It embodies the spiritual fixity that anchors our 
emotion. Let us build again new shrines of sculp- 
tured calm that we may by daily sight of them keep 
the ultimate simplicity of life-in view! 

Sculpture is pre-eminently the outdoor art. It 
should be our intellectual sport, balancing those other 
physical sports that are so deservedly popular. As 
we enjoy the sight of living forms in action and 
contest, so may we enjoy plastic creations of those 
speculative, emotional or realistic sports of the mind, 

Indoor sculpture will take care of itself, being 
easier of accomplishment, less dependent on architec- 
tural and landscape settings and the demand for it. 
The bleakness of our city squares and many of our 
important buildings because of the absence of inter- 
esting plastic manifestations is but too evident. The 
exterior of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
case in point. It might be made so much more 
expressive of its use in ‘its exterior appearance. 








There are empty niches on Fifth Avenue and a gen- 
eral shut-in air to the building. Our New York City 
squares lack plan—are undeveloped beyond the form- 
less open spaces of a third class city. What a chance 
for monumental and landscape development! In- 
stead of spending all on donations to indoor museum 
art, our public spirited citizens who believe in art 
might well consider bequests left for the development 
of our city squares with a view to making them de- 
lightful places — creating monuments at the same 
time to themselves. 
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HE uses of built-in sculpture in interiors is sub- 
ject to the same conditions as when employed 
on exteriors. When it is an integral part of the in- 
terior it is limited in design to the lines laid down 
by the architecture. These are too often very hard 
lines. The time honored motifs and compositions 
are employed without thought of pertinence or inter- 
est except the purely technical, often dwindling into 
mere gestures. Let us remember that invention has 
made possible the-history of art! When the archi- 
tectural styles as now known were being invented 
they were not classified and laid down. They were 
directly expressive of artistic activities. Now they 
are indicative of a certain culture only. The spirit 
of their method is lost sight of in the study of their 
mechanics, the least important aspect of their nature. 
This. soulless repetition of the empty shells of great 
plastic ideas is responsible for much of the apathy or 
hostility of the laity who probably vaguely imagine 
that these “ornaments” (sculpture as applied to ar- 
chitecture) are imported wholesale, or reproduced 
ad libitum, which is not far from the truth. 

Now in contrast to this work which evokes only 
apathetic acceptance is not something more vital, 
less expected, more stimulating and pertinent pos- 
sible? I thoroughly believe so. It only needs that 
we will it to begin. 

In the first place the so-called “ornaments” must 
not be ornaments at all, in conception. They must be 
plastic ideas. In the creative periods of sculpture 
they always were plastic ideas in the first place, after- 
wards degenerating into mere ornaments when their 
significance was ignored or forgotten. But these 
plastic ideas cannot be built on or in buildings that 
are designed without ideas. The architecture that 
will properly give them place must be founded on 
ideas and in the new art deny all precedence to ob- 
solete forms. Let the architect, knowing everything 
of what has been, decide only to employ the enthu- 
siasm for design that this knowledge has engen- 
dered, and start all over again from the ground 
up to invent his idea-building. “Except ye be as lit- 
tle children ye cannot enter into the Kingdom (of 
Art).” Given an imaginative architect the result 
would be a revelation. It would be living art. 

If after knowing the best of past achievement 
we can express nothing worthy of our own it would 
seem to prove that this kind of knowledge is of no 
use to the artist. The real use of art knowledge to 
the artist is as a technical foundation on which to 
graft his own inspiration or as a measure and spur 
to his own inventions. When the acquisition of 
knowledge results in paralysis or atrophy it had bet- 
ter be thrown overboard. Only recently we have 
witnessed the spectacle of the sterilization of design 
by this stubborn adherence to ancestor worship in 
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externals. New York 
cannot find the signunder 
which it should erect its 
war memorial! Design is 
at a loss for a symbol. 
Shall it be the Arch, or 
the Bridge, or some other 
form? 


HE controversy and 
4° competition in ideas 
that has marked the 
efforts of the Mayor’s 
Committee on permanent 
War Memorial to adopt 
a form of memorial, evi- 
dences an interest and 
purpose in those persons 
concerned in the arts that 
augurs well for the 
eventual selection of the 
best, most expressive and 
permanently satisfactory 
form for the memorial 
and for a program that 
will insure its execution 
in the best style of which 
American art is capable. 
So far we have been 
seeking, unconsciously, 


perhaps, for many of the suggestions urged are 


palpably inspired by 
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MARBLE SUN DIAL, FAIRMOUNT PARK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





have been searching for 
a symbol, we are still 
searching for the ex- 
pressively complete sym- 
bol under whose inspira- 
tion public sentiment will 
unite in necessary action 
for the creation of a vital 
and expressive design. 
The Arch first offered 
justly meets with the un- 
answerable criticism of 
being an obsolete imper- 
ial symbol of triumph in 
no way fitted to express 
the bloody sacrifice of a 
free people in their com- 
bat with Imperialism. 
The free or nonde- 
script type of monument 
might be beautiful de- 
pending on inspiration, 
but it Iacks the initial up- 
lifting impulse of a defi- 
nite and pertinent idea in 
form. The War Museum 
Monument, the Music 
Player’s War Memorial, 
both seek to impose a 
foreign utility as the first 


consideration, making a virtue of a need. As well 
group ambitions. We _ fill any ptblic want and call it a war memorial. This 
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sort of solution can never be satisfactory because the 
primary impulse and need for the memorial becomes 
a mere appendage to the gratification of other am- 
bitions. The War Memorial Monumental Bridge is 
a great deal better, for there we have something 
approaching a symbol that is appropriate. As the 
arch is the time-honored symbol of imperial triumph, 
which has now passed forever, so the bridge, the 
span, is an unnamed symbol of progress, of com- 
munication. And when we consider ‘what might be 
designed with a nobly sculptured tower as the central 
pier, whose top would be as a beacon on its com- 
manding isolation in mid-river, the project has 
imaginative possibility. 

But this is not yet the best. It still smacks too 
much of smartness and a desire to serve two ends. 
Our aim should be singly and solely to create under 
a satisfying symbol a memorial that shall inspire— 
The Horror of War—the Joy of Courage—the Need 
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of Law—the Pity of Humanity—the Obligation of 
Authority—the Patience of Effort—the Agony of 
Death, and finally the Hope for the Unity of Nations 
through and by the love of mankind that must as- 
sure the future. 

I propose as the symbol under which our war 
memorial shall take form, an altar, The Altar of War. 
A warning against war, it should bear the charac- 
ter of funereal sacrifice, distinct and free from Pagan 
and Christian or any other creed formulae. It should 
be designed at great scale as a series of lofty ramps 
and platforms ascending to a colossal towering altar 
supported and enriched by sculptured figures various- 
ly applied and setting forth dramatically the thoughts 
above outlined. It should be built on our highest 
plateau, a site already suggested toward the northern 


end of Manhattan above the Hudson River. 
(To be concluded) 
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Report of Housing Committee 
New York State Association of Architects 


HE following well considered review of housing 

conditions in New York State, and construc- 
tively formed recommendations for legislation, were 
passed at the meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Architects, held in New York City, No- 
vember 18th. The report reads: 


have known that a housing emergency existed 

that could only be cured by the erection of a 
large number of new houses. During that period in 
the City of New York more dwelling places have 
been destroyed or converted to other use than have 
been erected. As a result the rents of the homes of 
a large proportion of the citizens have been raised 
beyond their means ; thousands of families have been 
crowded into dark, unsanitary, decaying dwellings ; 
actual disease and suffering and the likelihood of epi- 
demic have been greatly increased. Similar condi- 
tions are threatened throughout the other cities of 
the State. 

Committees and commissions without number have 
investigated and reported, but no effective action 
has been taken that would lead to the building of 
more houses. The legislature has killed the incentive 
of speculative endeavor; it has done nothing con- 
structive. The machinery of speculative and com- 
petitive enterprise for the production of houses has 
broken down. Housing is not as profitable as other 
forms of business. Money is being lent for other 
types of buildings, but not for housing; architects 
are planning other buildings, materials are being 
used by builders on other construction, but no houses 
are being erected. Workmen are employed on other 
types of building, though they need homes. It is ap- 
parent that what was our only source of supply of 
housing in the past—speculative and competitive 
enterprise—has failed us in this emergency. 

The system on which we have always depended has 
never produced sufficient or proper housing. Private 
enterprise built the types of house that sold most 
easily, no matter how poorly they served as dwell- 
ings. In New York City and Buffalo the minimum 
requirements of the law was the guide of the specu- 
lative builder—that and a plan bought at a bargain. 
In other cities in the State he was free even of the 
restraint of any housing law. Most of the miles of 
New York. City tenements as well as the cheaper 
houses of our smaller cities quite inadequately serve 
their purpose. They are built to sell, not to house. 


‘OR two years the citizens of New York State 


The speculators that erected them were builders in 
name only—the sole skill they needed was that of 
borrowing money enough to pay for materials and 
labor. 

At the present time it does not pay to build even 
the kind of house that the speculative builder for- 
merly supplied the moderately well-to-do. For gen- 
erations no one has built homes for wage earners. 
They have been herded together in insufficient, un- 
wholesome, crowded, dark, left over dwelling places. 
In New York City and Buffalo the Tenement House 
Law offered some protection to those who could af- 
ford new homes before the war. It did practically 
nothing to improve the living conditions of that half 
of the population who live in the tenements that were 
built more than twenty years ago. The poorer half 
of our fellow New Yorkers have never received 
enough pay-to afford even the inadequate homes that 
were produced. They suffered in silence. As a re- 
sult of the complete breakdown of the old system of 
housing supply, the articulate part of the population 
who have been accustomed to some protection for 
the health, safety, morals and happiness of their 
families are now suffering, so we all know that there 
is a housing problem. 

The housing problem is not a new nor a temporary 
problem. Rent legislation will not solve it. Offers of 
bounties to the speculative builders can only at best 
serve to resurrect an incompetent system that in a 
wasteful manner has given a small proportion of us 
quite unsatisfactory dwelling places. 

We can only hope to start the machinery of house 
production and to make it function for the good of 
the community by a change in our attitude in regard 
to the part that must be played by credit, materials, 
labor, land, planning and the State. 

The control of credit is. mainly in the hands of a 
small group of men. These heads of banks and in- 
surance companies are responsible to their stock and 
bond holders to get. the greatest possible profit on 
their investments. Housing is risky. It does not pay 
as well as other investments. And so they will not 
lend money for housing. But.the credit: which they 
lend is based on the savings of workingmen and 
women. These same people are congested in a man- 
ner which endangers health and happiness while their 
money is used to build theatres and garages. 

There is no solution of the housing problem until 
the control of credit becomes a public function, Credit 
for housing must be used where it is most needed 
and when it is most needed. This will be possible 
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when the State lends its money or credit for housing 
at a low rate of interest and for long terms or when 
the people finance the building of their own homes by 
forming credit unions for that purpose. 

Material and building service, like money, are 
practically unattainable for housing. There has not 
been material or organized and trained labor enough 
for all purposes. Bricks have been used for loft 
building, not for houses ; glass needed for homes has 
gone into automobiles. There is reason to believe 
that the scarcity of materials has at least in part been 
created by curtailment of supply for the purpose of 
keeping prices high enough to pay large profits. It 
is apparent that a stronger control by the public of 
the manufacturifig and distribution of essential ma- 
terial is needed. But this alone will not suffice. All 
unnecessary waste and undue profit must go if we 
are to bring the cost of housing within the means of 
the more poorly paid half of the population. 

Workers in the building trades are not giving their 
full effort. In part this is due to the disorganization 
that has resulted from the war. But there are more 
deep-seated causes. Artisans and laborers are discon- 
tented, perhaps because they feel that their efforts 
will not so much serve to promote their own interests 
as to enrich speculators and landlords who may after- 
wards squeeze them without mercy. If they felt that 
buildings were erected for the purpose of serving the 
need of the workers and the public in general instead 
of for profit, it might be more possible to get a full 
and enthusiastic day’s work from workers. 


The cost of land alone, according to the Housing 
Report of the Reconstruction Commission, is “gen- 
erally sufficient to prevent a large part of the workers 


from escaping from the slums.” The value of land 
increases with the congestion of population. How- 
ever, the individuals who are crowded together in 
our cities get none of the increase which results from 
their being crowded together in insufficient quarters. 
The land increment is wasted in land speculation; it 
is ultimately added to the cost of houses. A means 
must be found to preserve this unearned increment 
for the use of the community. , 

Even if there were available and cheap enough 
credit, land, material and labor to build decent homes 
for all the housing problem could not be solved with- 
out a proper plan. Planning is the function of the 
architect. Much progress has been made during the 
last decade in the design of individual houses and 
groups of dwelling places. But the housing problem 
of our large cities cannot be solved by more houses. 
The unrestrained and unguided growth of New York 
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shows the waste that comes from lack of foresight 
in planning our communities. There is not room for 
the population to live comfortably, decently or health- 
fully near their work. Transportation cannot solve 
the problem. The subways are inhumanly packed. 
There are not streets enough to care for our traffic. 
New York has grown without plan to the point where 
it is choking its own growth. More houses—without 
a proper plan for their location—can only lead to 
more congestion and more expensive homes. All ef- 
fort will be wasted if we further increase the size 
of our unhealthy and inefficient great cities. We 
should plan to decentralize our population by de- 
veloping smaller, self-contained communities in which 
sufficient space is provided for agriculture, industry 
and organized social life. These should be small 
enough so that every family may have a garden and 
every worker may walk to and from his work, and 
large enough to allow efficient industrial organiza- 
tion and the social, educational and cultural activities 
that make city life attractive. They should be sur- 
rounded by a belt of land that should be restricted 
for all time to farming and recreation. 

Gevernmental housing, though necessary as a tem- 
porary means of averting a crisis, seems dangerous 
and unsafe as a permanent policy. Municipalities 
should be given whatever power, if necessary, in- 
cluding that of building homes, to avert the dangers 
that are threatened by the present lack of. sufficient 
houses. But the permanent function of the State in 
regard to housing should be that of education and of 
guidance of the various agencies that must need co- 
operate to give us sufficient, adequate homes, properly 
packed in relation to work, recreation and food sup- 
ply. For this purpose the State and local housing 
agencies are badly needed. 

As a first step forward in the development of such 
a housing program we recommend the adoption by 
the State of the recommendations of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee. 

1. That a law be enacted requiring the appointing 
of local housing boards in communities having a pop- 
ulation of over 10,000 and the appointment of a cen- 
tral State housing agency for co-ordinating local 
effort. 

2. That a constitutional amendment be enacted per- 
mitting extension of State credit on a large scale and 
at low rates to aid in the construction of moderate 
priced homes. 

3. That an enabling act be passed permitting cities 
to acquire and hold or let adjoining vacant lands, 
and if necessary to carry on housing. 
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The Trinity of Industry 


RAVE danger will menace our industrial 
structure, unless as a people we can be 
brought to realize that all industry, upon 

which is based our very existence as a nation, is in 
effect a partnership of Labor, Capital and Brains, 
each absolutely dependent on the other two, and 
none capable of separate conduct of the business. 
They constitute the Trinity of Industry. 

Of late years, editorially states the Seattle Journal 
of Commerce, there has been a tendency to ignore 
the basic elements of the industrial partnership, and 
when that tendency has progressed to the point where 
one of the partners assassinates the other, as has re- 
cently occurred in Russia, the whole industrial struc- 
ture collapses. So-called radical propaganda, social- 
istic pragmatism, and the pernicious meddling of 
half-baked dabblers in economics, coupled with the 
abysmal ignorance of the simplest laws of humar 
relationships on the part of demagogues, has stimu- 
lated an unrest that strikes at the very roots of our 
national existence and welfare. 

The attacks upon capital seem based on the belief 
that capital consists merely of money, and that those 
who are possessed of money can utilize it to take the 
place of manual labor on their part, whereas the sim- 
ple fact is that capital, in reality, consists of such 
things as tools, credit, money, supplies for consump- 
tion, and production material. And, consequently, the 
history of civilization has largely been the history of 
capitalization. Radical argument objects to the 
growth of wealth, and yet every individual who pos- 
sesses strength in excess of the actual needs of the 
moment is possessed of wealth, which can be turned 
to actual use to increase comfort, the standard of liv- 
ing, or reserve against lean periods. 

Labor, Capital and Brains are natural partners, and 
in America we have rewarded that partnership as no 
other country has ever rewarded it. A mere glance 
at the condition of the American worker shows that 
he occupies a higher industrial place than the worker 
of any other country. His standard of living is far 
higher than that of any other worker in any other 
land, and his opportunity for advancement along in- 
dustrial lines is untrammeled. Today, labor in the 
United States has a first lien on all products of indus- 
try, and practically dictates its own reward. There 
was a time in the history of American labor when 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery was vio- 
lently opposed, but experience and a rising standard 
of education has shown the truly American worker 
that machinery has not only raised his production 
capacity, conserved his energy, multiplied his po- 
tential value, but increased his reward. Yet labor 
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alone was incapable of accomplishing such benefits 
for itself; they came through the co-operation of 
capital and labor to bring forth an industrial pros- 
perity that is the marvel of the civilized world. 


Sales Campaign for Safety 


MERICA is a gigantic suicide club, accord- 
A ing to the facts and figures of accidents, of 

recklessness and general disregard of life 
and limb. There is no use deluding ourselves with 
the notion that ours is necessarily a dangerous coun- 
try owing to its still relatively new development— 
our unavoidable grade crossings and vast network 
of railways in thinly populated districts. Ours is a 
dangerous country solely, states the New York 
Tribune, editorially, because we insist upon it being 
so and wantonly disregard, day in and day out, the 
commonest rules of safety. At any moment we 
could transform America into a safe country if we 
would make up our minds to make it so. 

Fresh proof of this assertion is furnished by the 
safety campaign of the Long Island Railroad. This 
has been under way for five years now. It has util- 
ized every available means to sell the idea of safety 
to the users of Long Island highways and trains. 
Safety advertisements were widely used, posters were 
put up, clergymen and school teachers were asked to 
urge the safety-first idea. The statistics of accidents 
at crossings show extraordinary results. In the last 
three years, for instance, the number of killed has 
dropped from 27 in 1918 to 10 in 1919, and 4 in the 
first seven months of 1920. Injuries at crossings 
have dropped from 209 in 1918 to 29 in 1919, and 7 
in the first seven months of 1920. The number of 
accidents among employees has already responded to 
a similar campaign begun in 1918. 

Unquestionably safety can be sold to all America 
by a similar campaign conducted upon a wide enough 
basis. The “safety-first” movement is an excellent 
beginning. The more individuals and organizations 
that lend their aid the quicker results will show. The 
reckless automobile driver should be one of the first 
to be reached. More stringent law enforcement is one 
method of curbing him. But a realization of the fool- 
ish and wanton risks of such driving, to others and 
to one’s self, should be taught as well. 

Safety means not only mechanical safety against 
accidents, but in building, includes those less obvious 
things which make for health and convenience. Their 
name is legion. The more responsible a man’s work, 
the more is he depended on for honest, reliable pre- 
cautions in these things—precautions which, even at 
increased cost, will safeguard trusting tenants and 
avert all possible elements of unsafety of every kind. 
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Mount Vernon, Va., the Home and Burial Place 
of George Washington. Detail of Entranc2 
and Colonnade Connecting Kitchzn 


(See reproduction of original drawing by O. R. Eggers on opposite page) 


N the right bank of the Potomac, in Fairfax County, 
Q— Va., fifteen miles from Washington, D. C., is Mount 

Vernon, the one time home and final burial place of 
George Washington. This stately house, with the ground 
that surrounds it, is typically an estate of a well-to-do gentle- 
man of our early colonial period. The house, beautifully 
situated on an eminence, commands a long view of the river. 
It was built in 1743 by Lawrence Washington, an older 
brother of George, and was called Mount Vernon after 
Admiral Vernon, under whom Lawrence Washington served 
in the British Navy. 


A house so well known and so reverently regarded by all 
patriotic Americans will need no further description. 

The motive selected by Mr. Eggers for the present sketch 
shows the entrance front as the visitor approaches the house 
from the public highway. The Colonnade connects the 
main building with the kitchen, a detached building, a por- 
tion of which is shown on the extreme right of the sketch. 
Passing through the colonnade and kitchen, the visitor 
emerges ona short lane, bordered on either side by the many 
dependent buildings that were necessary in the domestic 
administration of so large an estate. There are coach houses, 
spinning houses, harness shops, a bakery and all of the many 
rooms and detached buildings that made housekeeping in 
early colonial times an earnestly studied occupation. 


Further removed were grouped the cabins, in which were 
lodged the slaves. Every aspect of Mount Vernon suggests 
culture, and the architecture of the house and all the build- 
ings that surround it 1s marked by the refinement of style 
that characterized the Georgian Period. 
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Will History Repeat Itself? 


ETTERS from a number of correspondents en- 

thusiastically refer to the recently held National 
Conference on Architectural Registration. The 
greatest measure of good, it is believed, will come as 
the result of this well conducted meeting. One man 
believes that organization within the profession of 
architecture will receive a very decided stimulus, and 
that when the plan is put into operation every archi- 
tect will appreciate the importance of affiliating with 
his local society. 

Another correspondent directs attention to the 
fact that the examinations for registration will in- 
clude the minimum requirements for every state, 
and the applicant’s certificate, when he has success- 
fully complied with the examination, will permit him, 
on payment of state fees, to practice in any desired 
state. 

This practically amounts to a first step in codifica- 
tion of registration laws, a measure that for a long 
time has been urged by this journal. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any archi- 
tect, when he has closely examined the reports pre- 
sented and read the debate at this meeting, that 
there are opportunities for the good of the profession 
fully as great as those that were in the hands of the 
Post War Committee when it so auspiciously started 
to function, now almost two years ago. 


O scheme ever evolved by the American Insti- 
1 tute of Architects was better conceived and no 
committee appointed more fortunate in its personnel 
than the Post War Committee. It was a splendidly 
organized body. Its members, with a most unselfish 
disregard for their personal interests, gave time and 
hard study to the matters which they might, with 
large profit, consider. The results of this committee’s 
deliberations were the very best that ever came from 
the Institute. They were not fanciful and imprac- 
tical. There were no visionary, academic conclusions 
They were red-blooded sentiments and conclusions 
reached by red-blooded men. The profession at 
large applauded, as one might do at a performance; 
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they were proud of the fact that they belonged to a 
group of such fine mentality and keen perception. 
Then, as, for instance, at the many public meetings 
of the Post War Committee, the profession went 
home to their offees and forgot the whole thing. 
Meanwhile, the Post War Committee naturally be- 
lieved that it required the co-operation of the pro- 
fession without regard to affiliation with the Institute 
to work with ‘hem constructively to build on the firm 
foundation that the committee had laid down. In this 
belief they were disheartened to observe the luke- 
warmness that prevailed. So, at the close of the 
Washington Convention, after a number of most 
brilliant meetings, the swan song of the Post War 
Committee was sung, and all the fine efforts it had 
made practically came to naught. 

Let no one regard the practical things that the 
Post War Committee set out to accomplish, or the 
equally practical results that the National Registra- 
tion Conference seeks to achieve, as among the 
visionary schemes that have been presented in other 
meetings for the reformation of architectural prac- 
tice. Perhaps the Post War Committee languished 
and finally ceased to exist because it had too many 
and too complex matters to consider. But no such 
complexity surrounds this matter of registration. It is 
the one big, vital thing. Its successful handling will 
carry with it many of the things the Post War Com- 
mittee considered. 

It is not purely an Institute matter, this subject of 
registration, but vitally concerns any man who seeks 
to practice architecture. It therefore becomes the 
duty of all of us to forward this movement by in- 
dividual co-operation. Such a co-operation should 
be forthcoming. If there is nothing else brought to 
a successful issue during 1921 than this one thing, it 
will be very much worth while doing. 


The Relation of Sculpture to 


Architecture 
N this issue there is printed the first of two 
articles by A. Stirling Calder on the relation of 
sculpture to architecture. 
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Mr. Calder is intimately known to architects, and 
particularly to that group who were engaged in the 
development of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, where sculpture’s relation to architectural 
design probably reached, through Mr. Calder’s fine 
execution of his art, its highest development. 

Standardizations of material, design and types are 
resulting in the most unfortunate monotony in our 
architecture. One city is becoming so much like the 
other that there is a very decided lack of individuality. 
Mr. Calder believes that in the well considered ap- 
plication of sculptured ornament much of the un- 
fortunate monotony may be overcome and a de- 
cided regional aspect be imparted. 

Every state, and most cities, present in their early 
histories, their flora and their fauna, suggestive ele- 
ments of design that would at once suggest a regional 
location. Not only is such a practice of design and 
execution desirable as an impetus to good art, but it 
also creates a very decided Americanism and a sense 
of local pride. A better, more intimate co-operation 
between sculpture and architecture would seem to be 
desirable. 

The growth of the art of sculpture in this country 
is probably greater than in any other field of art. 
American sculptors have achieved results that will 
stand for all times as classics of plastic art. The 
talent is at hand, every architect may avail of it. 
Why not then avail of sculpture as a ready and safely 
artistic method of achieving well developed regional 
types of buildings? 


Waste Spaces 


A Steeer can justify its existence in only two 
ways. 

It must be either beautiful or useful. 
be both. But if beauty is lacking, usefulness must 
exist. The reverse is true. Complete lack of both 
qualities creates nothing more than a waste space. 

There is a great deal of that in this country, and 
particularly in the City of New York. We speak of 
New York because it offers a splendid example of 
waste space to the nth degree. This is due to the 
gridiron scheme under which it was “planned.” It 
is due to the fact that those who laid out this city 
forgot the simple rule that a street must be either 
useful or beautiful, and they forgot it particularly 
along the waterfront. 

New York’s waterfront presents to the trained eye 
a number of streets which lead to the river for no ap- 
parent reason. They are ugly streets. But they are, 
further, in many instances, not useful. That is, they 
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do not justify their existence on a commercial basis. 
They are waste spaces. 

Careful investigation has shown that five out of 
six of those streets could be closed up completely 
without detriment to the necessary traffic which must 
reach the waterfront. The sixth street could bear 
not only its own, but the traffic of the other five. 
It is not necessary to quote a long series of figures 
to bear out this statement. Statistics prove a bore 
to those whose eyes are trained to observe conditions 
such as these waterfront streets present. The condi- 
tion exists, and any architect who cared to do so could 


quite readily satisfy himself of its existence. 


The important thing is to correct the evil. 

It is a simple matter. A committee of experts 
could decide upon the streets to be closed. The 
blocks on both sides of those streets could be soid, 
especially those blocks where ramshackle dwelling 
places now exist. As an incentive toward buying 
such land, the city could offer the closed streets for 
nothing. A man, or a group of men, would thereby 
acquire valuable land for. nothing. It would be a 
gift of high commercial value, a gift which would 
produce complete profits on any building scheme 
undertaken on such land. 

What should that building scheme be? Homes. 

The five-block piece as the unit would provide 
about 6,000 square feet of free land. The unit could 
then be designed properly by architects who under- 
stand the combination of moderate-priced housing 
and architectural fitness. A unit of five city blocks 
would give an architect sufficient space in which to 
create miniature communities. A definite treatment 
as to style, design and construction could be followed. 
That would insure architectural fitness all along the 
waterfront. It would kill the proverbial two birds 
with one stone, for it would both provide homes and 
would also tend to beautify the city’s waterfront 
particularly and the city as a whole. 

This is not the dream of a theorist. An article 
in an early issue of this journal, by one of the world’s 
leading architects, will prove that conclusively. It 
is a practical, workable, efficient idea. Practical be- 
cause it is entirely possible, from the legal or any 
other standpoint. Workable because it can be and has 
been thoroughly tested by experts who deal only in 
workable schemes. Efficient because it insures utili- 
zation of waste spaces, and because it offers a par- 
tial solution of the housing problem. Efficient per- 
haps, because it gives to a city a definite unit system 
for housing which provides possibilities for some 
measure of beauty for the homes of the middle class, 
and there are few persons today who deny that en- 
vironment plays a great role in efficiency. 
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THE OLD TOWN HALL, LOCATED ON THE CITY SQUARE, PRAGUE 





Prague—The Mediaeval City—II. 


By Setwyn Brinton, M.A. 


N the last article of this series I described that 

wonderful Palace Fortress of Prague, which in- 

cludes a cathedral, a vast palace, with separate 
churches and fortresses. 

I come now to the mediaeval city of Prague, apart 
from the buildings of that period within this Palace- 
Fortress of Hradcany; and here we have to remem- 
ber that Prague was a great mediaeval capital, that 
Bohemia—in the last centuries merely a province of 
the composite Austro-Hungarian Empire—was her- 
self a great nation in the XIIIth and XIVth cen- 
turies, when her knights fought against the English 
Knights at Crécy, when her King Charles IV, Em- 
peror of the Romans, was busied in founding the 
University of Prague, and making his capital one of 
the centers of European culture. 

But these very centuries are those in which the 
spirit of feudal chivalry found its fullest expression, 
in which the marvellous Gothic architecture of 
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France at Rheims, Chartres, Amiens, Beauvais, 
Bourges and Paris, spreading into Germany and cen- 
tral Europe, attained its efflorescence: and we might 
fairly expect to find some fine examples of Gothic 
building in the old city of Prague. We shall not be 
disappointed. 

Apart from Hradcany and its Cathedral in the 
civic architecture of the Town Hall, in the adjacent 
Tyn Church in spite of restorations, in the richly 
decorative Gothic Tower known as the Powder Gate, 
and those towers which guard the bridge of Charles 
IV we have rich examples of the Gothic style as 
developed in central Europe. The Town Hall it- 
self, in the great Square of the Old Town, was com- 
menced for communal purposes in 1338, but sub- 
sequently enlarged and extended. Thus the Oriel 
Chapel, beneath the great tower is XI Vth century, 
having been consecrated in 1381, and is a good ex- 
ample of Gothic art at Prague in that period, while 


the main entrance still Gothic in character, is some 
centuries later. 

Very interesting here is the ancient astronomical 
clock, built into the wall in a very beautiful Gothic 
framing and canopy. Constructed in 1490 by Magis- 
ter Hanus it was long considered as one of the won- 
ders of the world, for besides the division of time 
for the 24 hours it has a complete calendar, includ- 
ing leap-years, and indicates the planets and rising 
and setting of the sun and moon. Above the clock 
itself are windows, and 
at these windows as the 
hour is being struck 
emerge the figures of 
Christ and his Apostles. 

Within, the old Council 
Chamber is of the 
fifteenth century, with 
painted ceiling and the 
arms of the Guilds of 
Prague; and in the ad- 
joining great Assembly 
Hall of the Municipality, 
which is modern, having 
been rearranged in 1911, 
are two fine painting; by 
Brosik, representing the 
election of George of 
Podebrad as King of Bo- 
hemia and the reformer, 
John Hus, before the 
Council of Constance. 
The finely proportioned 
tower and the St. Law- 
rence Chapel belong to 
the old portions of the 
building; and the dun- 
geons beneath are said to 
remain as they were 
when, in 1621, the Bohe- 
mian patriots were con- 
fined there before they 
were led out to be be- 
headed, on June 21 of 
that memorable year. 
In this place there now 
stands the monument 
to John Hus in the great square without. 

It is, in fact, impossible to follow the art and ar- 
chitecture of old Prague without some knowledge of 
the religious differences which tore to pieces her 
internal harmony, and focussed in this old City 
Square, now dominated by that ascetic figure of the 
great reformer. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century the move- 
ment in favor of religious reform was steadily gain- 
ing ground; and it is an interesting fact, brought 
to my notice by my late friend, Mr. James Baker, 
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who was all his life a true friend to Bohemia, that 
the earliest impulse in that historic land of reform 
came from an Englishman. Thus from Wycliffe the 
sequence is direct; but it found its national leader 
in John Hus. Hus was a man of learning, charac- 
ter and great eloquence. Born about 1373-5, he 
studied in Prague University, became Magister in 
1396, Dean of the Philosophic Faculty in 1401, Rec- 
tor of the University in 1409. As Rector he became 
leader in the National party, and with the Wy- 
cliffan Magister Jerome, 
attacked the sale of in- 
dulgences. Hus, who 
knew his danger, was 
decoyed to Constance by 
a safe conduct, and re- 
fusing to retract his opin- 
ions was condemned as a 
heretic, and burnt alive 


on July 6 of 1415. 
Magister Jerome shared 
his fate in the year 
following. 


But the unquenchable 
spirit of John Hus sur- 
vived at Prague; and the 
Tyn Church, facing on 
the Great Square, was the 
central place of worship 
of his followers for two 
centuries, till, after the 
defeat of the White 
Mountain, the reforming 
party was finally crushed. 
Its two towers look 
gloomily down on the 
great market, where, at 
that time, 27 Protestant 
noblemen were beheaded, 
after having their hands 
cut off, their tongues cut 
out, and being broken on 
the wheel. 

Itself a fine Gothic 
building, with a _ very 
beautiful and richly 
decorated entrance be- 
longing to that period, the Tyn Church prob- 
ably gained little artistically from its reforming 
occupants, and fared even worse when, after 
their suppression and the close of the Thirty 
Years War, it came into Catholic control. For 
that must have happened at the period of the 
triumphant invasion of Baroque into Catholic 
Europe; and the Tyn Church, possibly to re- 
move the memory of its late possessors, seems to 
have been handed over to its worst excesses. In say- 
ing this I am not condemning, as such, the art of 
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the Baroque, which, as we shall see in the next ar- 
ticle of this series produced some very interesting 
work at Prague in this very period; still less am I 
taking any part on the side either of the Catholics or 
the “Utraquists.” But such a hash up of two en- 
tirely opposed styles, the Gothic and Baroque, as is 
offered by the interior of the Tyn Church is for- 
tunately rare; the heavily gilt Baroque altarpieces 
are a discord to the severe and noble building which 
they have invaded. 

Not far away from this church the Powder Gate 
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decorated Powder Gate is an ornament to the city. 
Its design may be compared with that of the less 
ornate Bridge Tower of the Mala Strana, which 
guards the one entrance to the great bridge of 
Charles IV. There was a bridge here from very early 
times, over which, the old chronicles relate, the body 
of murdered King Wenceslas was miraculously con- 
veyed, the bridge being at that date of 932, partially 
destroyed by flood. Two centuries later, in 1157, this 
old wooden bridge was carried away altogether, and 
replaced by that of stone which was erected by Queen 





HUS MONUMENT, OLD CITY SQUARE, PRAGUE 


remains to witness to the old fortifications, being a 
survivor from the eight fine gates which once led 
into the city. Its foundations were laid under King 
Vladislasll by the builder Kamenik, though the rich 
external decorations were added by his successor 
Rejsek of Prostejov; it suffered during the Thirty 
Years War, was used as a powder magazine in the 
XVIIth century (whence its present name) and re- 
stored very successfully, in 1876-1880, by the Cit? 
Council of Prague from the designs of the architect 
Josef Mocker. As it stands in the center of modern 
Prague, with its old archway restored, the richly 
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Judith in three years. But this Judith bridge, of 
which the Bohemians were so proud, also succumbed 
to flood in the winter of 1342; and finally the great 
King Charles IV came to the rescue, and put up the 
grand bridge which still lasts to our own days. With 
its mediaeval guarding towers at either end, its Baro- 
que statues grouped along the sides, which date from 
the final Catholic supremacy in the first years of the 
XVIIIth century, and recall those by Bernini and 
his followers upon the Ponte Sant’ Angelo of Rome, 
its immense stretch, and finely buttressed arches, it 
is a worthy monument to the great ruler who de- 
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signed it ; and, like the Hradcany itself and the build- 
ings grouped around the old City Square, is one of 
those architectural features which give to the city 


its unique character and attraction, connecting, as 
they do, its busy modern life with an almost im 
memorial past. 


Architectural Quicksands 


Technicality of Lien Procedure 


By Cirnton H. Brake, Jr. 


of the New York and Federal Bars 


HERE is probably no branch of the law more 

technical than the construction and practical 

application of lien statutes. The Lien Law 
is a purely statutory creation. Unlike a large pro- 
portion of our law, as it stands today, it is not the 
result of a slow development based on the common 
law and the decisions of courts over a period of 
many hundreds of years. On the contrary, it is a 
remedy created arbitrarily by the statutes of the 
various jurisdictions in which it is applied, to supply 
the protection which, under modern conditions, it has 
been felt should be accorded to him who has, by his 
labor and services, contributed to the improvement 
of real property. As is well known, the doctrine has 
been further extended to cover mechanics in their 
work on articles of personal property, such as auto- 
mobiles. The phase of the Lien Law with which 
the architect is naturally concerned, however, is the 
basic and important body of the law dealing with 
real estate improvements. 

Due to the strictly statutory character of the law 
the statutes are necessarily technical and unless their 
provisions are strictly followed and observed the 
lienor may, as a result, lose the protection of the 
statute entirely. There are various requirements, for 
instance, which must be met in filing a lien under the 
laws of the different states. These laws vary in 
their scope and wording and the lienor, to be on the 
safe side, should in every case take proper advice 
before filing his lien. The preparation and filing of 
the lien is not a matter of difficulty to the lawyer 
but it would be dangerous for the lienor to attempt 
to act as his own attorney and to prepare and file 
his own notice of lien. The expense incident to 
having the lien properly prepared and filed is small 
and is negligible, when compared to the risk of loss 
incident to an attempt by the lienor to proceed alone 
and without proper advice. 


SupPLEMENTAL AGREEMENTS WITH CONTRACTOR. 


It often happens that beside the general written 
contract there is a supplemental or additional agree- 


ment between the owner and the contractor, cover- 
ing some new developments in the work or some 
understanding not embraced within the terms of the 
general contract. Where this is the case it is of 
prime importance that any such additional under- 
standing snould be reduced to writing. 

There is a special reason for this, aside from 
the general desirability, which I have emphasized, of 
having all understandings in written form. There 
is a rule of law which provides that the terms of a 
written document cannot be varied or changed by 
oral evidence. ‘The rule is an entirely reasonable 
one and its purpose is to protect parties, who have 
entered into a written agreement, against the at- 
tempt of either one of them to evade the terms of 
the agreement, by testimony to the effect that the 
agreement does not mean what it says, and that an 
additional verbal agreement has been made between 
the parties which changes the terms of the original 
written instrument. 

Under certain circumstances, such as the case of an 
agreement which is clearly collateral to the original 
agreement, the oral agreement will be recognized 
as valid, but it is never safe to depend upon this ex- 
ception to the general rule. If the original agree- 
ment be in writing and any changes in that agree- 
ment are contemplated, or any new understanding 
between the parties relative to the work covered by 
the original agreement are desired, the only safe 
course for the parties to pursue is to reduce the new 
understanding, or the amplification of the original 
agreement or the changes therein as the case may be, 
to written form. 

I have been discussing today, with an architect 
client, a case which shows how easily the failure to 
reduce the oral understanding to writing may result 
in loss and embarrassment. In the case which I have 
in mind the builder whom the client proposed to em- 
ploy did not operate a union shop. The architect, 
knowing this fact, had a conference with the builder 
and told him that, while the client would like to 
employ him as the contractor on the job, he could 
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not do this unless he were assured that there would 
be no difficulties with the unions, and that the job 
would not suffer by reason of the fact that the con- 
tractor was a non-union man. The contractor as- 
sured him that he could do the work without pre- 
cipitating any difficulties of this character and it was 
agreed specifically between the architect, acting for 
the owner, and the contractor that the contractor was 
awarded the contract to perform a portion of the 
work on the building, on the understanding and 
representations and guarantee by him that he could 
do the work, assigned to him, without any difficulty 
being raised by the union officials. The contract 
with this contractor covering the work to be done by 
him was reduced to writing. This contract did not 
make any reference, however, to the other under- 
standing regarding the union situation and the oral 
agreement entered into, on this point, was not put 
in writing. 

Hardly had the work been commenced, when the 
unions descended upon the owner and architect and 
served notice that none of the other work on the job 
would be attended to, so long as the non-union con- 
tractor was employed. The result was that the 
owner, in order to secure the erection of his house, 
was forced to make a new contract with a union 
contractor covering the work which it had been 
originally agreed the non-union contractor should 
perform. The latter promptly sued the owner, and 
the architect as well, for breach of the written con- 
tract. 

The main defense to the action lies in the proof of 
the oral agreement between the parties, and in the 
oral guarantee and representations by the contractor 
that he would be able to do the work without inter- 
ference by the unions, and the fact that the contract 
was accepted on this understanding. Fortunately 
this agreement can be proven and can be brought, 
probably, within the exceptions to the general rule 
excluding parole evidence which contradicts a writ- 
ten instrument. 

The result has been, nevertheless, that the owner 
and the architect have both been forced into court 
proceedings, have had to retain counsel to defend the 
suit and will necessarily be put to a considerable 
loss of time and expense in this connection. 


All of this difficulty would have been obviated had 
the agreement and guarantee on the part of the non- 
union contractor been reduced to writing. A few 
lines in writing signed by him, giving the substance 
of the oral agreement and making it clear that the 
written contract was entered into by the parties on 
the understanding stated, would have obviated the 
whole difficulty and would have placed the contractor 
in a position where the issue would have been 
so clear that he would not have brought the suit. 
It would have been better yet if there had been in- 
serted in the original written contract itself a clause 
specifying that, in the event that any difficulty were 
raised by the unions, the obligations of the owner 
to continue under the contract would terminate, and 
that the contract might, under such circumstances, 
be terminated by the owner at his option, accordingly. 

This is only one of a score of cases which might 
be cited, all emphasizing anew how many difficulties 
may flow from the failure to secure, in the first in- 
stance, some very simple written statement or agree- 
ment. I realize that it is quite natural that an archi- 
tect, in the midst of a busy practice and with his 
chief attention focussed on the plans of the work 
proposed, should not have in mind the desirability of 
covering points of this character by written memo- 
randa. If the architect will, however, realize the 


amount of damage which may come, both to his 
client and to him personally, by a failure to have 
all important understandings, relative to the work, 
reduced to writing, he will find that the acquisition 


of this habit is an asset of tremendous value in the 
practice of his profession. I can only suggest that, 
in handling the various jobs committed to his care, 
he endeavor to consider more.carefully each problem 
of this character as it presents itself, and that, before 
acting, he analyze it from the point of view of 
whether the action which he proposes to take is suffi- 
cient to safeguard his clients’ rights and his own 
rights as well. Where there is the slightest doubt 
in his mind, or where an agreement between the 
parties is of any substantial importance or has any 
possible bearing of importance on the relationships 
between the parties, he should take proper advice 
and see that the situation is covered by a definite 
written agreement in proper form. 












Competition for Plan and Equipment of a 
Model Kitchen 


Extract from Report of the Jury 


Hersert Fortz. F.A.1.A., Professional Advisor 


in the United States is largely due to the perfection of 

a plan that would meet requirements of social and 
domestic usage. And, having evolved a plan that adequately 
serves its every purpose, it is logical that the various de- 
tails of that plan should receive careful attention and con- 
sideration. The following illustrations and report of a 
jury in a kitchen cabinet competition, while only referring 
to a minor detail of the domestic economy, are believed to 
be of sufficient interest to warrant the extended space 
given them. Similar study of other and equally important 


T's: growth and development of domestic architecture 


details of domestic planning would enable architects to .« 


render a service to clients that would be of large value.— 
Editor’s Note. 


E herewith hand you the report of the jury 

W\ on the drawings submitted in the compe- 

tition for the plan and equipment of a model 

kitchen conducted by the Hoosier Manufacturing 

Company, of Newcastle, Indiana, manufacturers of 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. 

In making the awards, the decision of the jury 
hung upon its interpretation of certain general state- 
ments in the competition program, the more impor- 
tant of which are here recalled : 

“The problem involves the design of a fully 
equipped !:itchen for a family of four or five with- 
omacurvant.” * * * 

“The jury will give consideration to the kitchen 
plan as an effective working unit ; to the character of 
the several items of equipment and their relation each 
to the other; to the relation of the kitchen to other 
adjacent parts of a practical house plan; and to the 
skill and ingenuity displayed in the solution of the 
problem as a whole. The question of skilfulness in 
the execution of the drawings will not be considered, 
though neatness in their presentation is not to be dis- 
paraged.” 

3efore proceeding to a judgment of the 343 draw- 
ings submitted, the jury formulated an opinion con- 
cerning what certain of the phrases of the program 
meant in terms of plan and arrangement. 

“Family without a servant” implied that the kit- 
chen must be self contained, complete, capable of 
fulfilling its function without a pantry. It implied 
a small kitchen in a comparatively small house. Nor 
should the operation of such a kitchen depend on the 
use of special equipment, unusual materials, or fea- 
tures which are not to be readily procured in the 
open market. 

“Effective working unit” implied that there is a 
definite procedure which should be fc:lowed in the 
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use of the kitchen—the preparation, the serving, and 
the clearing away of a meal. In terms of plan, ar- 
rangement and items of equipment, the jury inter- 
preted this phrase to mean a sequence in the use of 
equipment in preparing a meal, as follows: Refrig- 
erator, kitchen cabinet, range, serving table, to dining 
room; the sequence of use following a meal, from 
dining room to table or counter for soiled dishes, 
sink, drain board, china closet, all so arranged that 
work goes on from right to left, leaving the dishes 
after drying in or agljacent to the dining room. That 
is to say, clearing away should proceed from and re- 
turn to the dining room in a direction opposite to 
the movement of the hands of a clock, or “anti-clock- 
wise.” This movement of the dishes was generally 
disregarded by the competitors. The phrase “effec- 
tive working unit” also implied the provision of am- 
ple light from sources which would also provide a 
cross circulation of air. 

The phrase in the program “The relation of the 
kitchen to other adjacent parts of the house” was 
given a broad interpretation. To the jury this meant 
that the essentials of the scheme should be contained 
within a simple, preferably rectangular, arrangement 
of the walls surrounding the kitchen. Thus only 
could the arrangement be applied generally. As to 
the location of the doors connecting the kitchen with 
other portions of the house, the jury was satisfied on 
this point when a design was such as to lend itself 
to arrangéments usually found in houses of this gen- 
eral category. 

It was upon the foregoing summarized basis of in- 
terpretation that the work of elimination proceeded 
and upon which the following choice of designs was 
made. Because of the difficulty in reaching a de- 
cision as to the four best designs for mention out of 
the six last remaining drawings, suggestion was made 
that these six designs be mentioned, which sugges- 
tion was accepted by the Hoosier Manufacturing 
Company. 

lst Prize, $500. 
Okla. 


A. Thompson Thorne, Tulsa, 


2nd Prize, $200. Linden LaRue Perrine, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3rd Prize, $100. Oscar T. Lang, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


4th Prize, $50. Mary Drago, Gibsland, La. 
Mentions regardless of rating, $25 each. 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN 
A. THOMSON THORNE, Tulsa, Okla. 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN 
LINDEN LA RUE PERRINE, Washington, D. C. 
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THIRD PRIZE DESIGN 
OSCAR T,. LANG, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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William Berg, New York City. 

Louis Cowles, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Mrs. William Favrao, Springfield, Mass. 

Elmer E. Nieman, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Ellis J. Potter, Detroit, Mich. 

E. D. Townsley, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Concerning the award of the prizes, the jury would 
record that it had some difficulty in deciding between 
designs placed first and second. Within the kitchen 
proper the routing of preparation and service was 
equally good. The author of the design placed sec- 
ond got into difficulty with the arrangement of his 
specially designed refrigerator and his ironing board. 
He provided an attractive feature—a desk or seat, 
and bookcase—but unfortunately it was without the 
limit of area and could not be seriously considered. 
In the type of sink selected and in point of adjacent 
storage space, his design was considered superior. 
The author of the design placed first should have 
reduced the depth of the china closet section above 
the sink and provided greater window area, but when 
these two designs were viewed in their entirety, it 
was felt that in point of greater compactness (ap- 
proximately 20 square feet less in area), greater 
economy, frank recognition of the “no servant” re- 
quirement in the small number of steps required for 
preparation and serving, and in the better relation 
of the three features, the kitchen, dining room and 
porch, Mr. Thorne’s design was more nearly in ac- 


cord with the spirit and implication of the program. 

Concerning the design placed third, this drawing 
was selected because of the simple way in which the 
author approached the problem as a whole. .A usual 
form of a small kitchen in a usual form of a small 
house, well arranged as to sequence of equipment and 
all in recognition of the “no servant” injunction. 
While the dining alcove was not essential to the de- 
sign, its relation to the living room constituted a point 
of merit. The clothes chute in its location is of 
doubtful value; it would have been better had the 
author used this space for the range so as to provide 
for a serving table at the end of the range and ad- 
jacent to the door leading to the dining room. 

The fourth prize design shows less grasp of the 
problem of house design and arrangement. Its value 
lies in its simplicity, economy and the excellent rela- 
tionship between the items of equipment. This is true 
in particular with respect to the location of the range, 
the kitchen cabinet, the refrigerator, and the relation 
of the sink to all of these. Additional light might 
have been secured from the side adjacent to the 
porch. 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, 
AticE BraDLey, 

Epwin H. Brown, 

IpA LANGERWISCH, 
GrEoRGE W. MAHER. 



















































































FOURTH PRIZE DESIGN 
MARY DRAGO, GIBSLAND, [.A. 
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Model Making by Architects 


An Interesting Communication froma Reader Who Strongly Approves the 
Work Begun at Columbia University, 


N a communication received from Mr. Har- 
| vey L. Page, architect, San Antonio, Texas, 

he referred to the proposed department in the 
School of Architecture at Columbia University, for 
instruction in model making. Having during a prac- 
tice extending over many years, successfully used 
models either of his own making or made under his 
personal supervision, he stated that as a means to 
the most thorough study of the elements of design, 
and the most economical development of the work, 
he found the architectural model indispensable in 
practice. 

Continuing, Mr. Page stated: “In 1906 I was com- 
missioned by the International and Great Northern 
Railway Co. to design and superintend their depot 
in this city. When I had completed the preliminary 
design, which included a bird’s eye perspective, I 


was told that they could not clearly visualize the 
structure, and on the spur of the moment I told them 
I would make an accurate model of the building. 
This I did personally, devising a simple method of 
model making and working from the ground plan 
up. I used mat and card board for my walls on a 
frame of light soft wood, rendering the exterior with 
plaster of Paris and glue. When the model was com- 
pleted the company was perfectly satisfied and or- 
dered me to proceed at once with working drawings. 
My study in making this model enabled me to effect 
a saving of about forty per cent. in the ultimate cost 
of building. The contract was let on the cost plus 
10 per cent. basis, with a guaranteed limit of $146,- 
150. There were some twenty bidders and most of 
their figures’ ran from $75,000 to $100,000 higher 
than they who had studied the unusual simplicity of 


MODEL FOR COLISEUM, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
HARVEY L. PAGE, ARCHITECT 
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the design, and the building was completed at ten 
thousand less than their limit, which saving was 
divided between Owner and Contractor. I used very 
much the same method in making my auditorium 
model and estimate that the many hours’ work I de- 
voted to it would enable me to effect a life saving in 
cost and betterment. It has made me so familiar 
with the building that I feel I know it by heart and 
my final plans, though following the same general 
lines, are some 50 per cent. better than those from 
which I started to build up the model. 

“Model making does not require unusual talent, but 
does require patience and concentration. It develops 
the ingenuity and mechanical skill of the student and 
I believe in this study, not only because it enables the 
client to visualize the work, but best of all, it is an 
advantage to the architect who constructs the model 
and the betterment of ultimate results. 

“T have no doubt but that the methods of model 





INTERIOR VIEW OF MODEL FOR COLISEUM, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


making at Columbia are far in advance of those I 
was compelled to devise, but since you ask it, I give 
the following notes in regard to materials 1 found 
useful: Ordinary poplar yard sticks, such as are used 
for advertising, are easily cut with knife and useful 
for structural members. Card board, mat board, 
safety razors, tracing linen for windows if model 
is to be lighted from inside, empty spools, wood but- 
tons; lemonade straws, wheat straws or pencils for 
columns; pearl pins for lamps, sand, gravel, plaster 
of Paris, Le Page’s glue, distemper colors and spring 
wooden clothes pins. I have sometimes used fishing 
line for mouldings and a sharp spring circular pen 
isvood for cutting circles out of card board. Spheri- 


cal surfaces carefully cut in zones or gores from 
4 
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card board and the accuracy required in laying out all 
work requiring descriptive geometry are excellent 
practice for the student, and I am much pleased to 
learn of this new department at Columbia and trust 
other architectural schools will do likewise.” 





Brownstone Front Loses Distinction 


NLY a few years ago to live in a brownstone 

front was a badge of distinction in Manhat- 

tan. Novelists always had their rich housed 
in brownstone fronts. There was magic in the name 
a quarter of a century ago. The brownstone front 
was the home of the merchant prince. The material 
had to be mined on the western plains of New Jersey 
and teamed and lightered to New York at a great 
cost in those days. O. O. McIntyre writes there are 
blocks and blocks of them above Forty-second street, 
but of late they have fallen into decay. The advent of 
the luxurious apartment house put them in the shade. 
Now they are being torn down with ruthless aban- 
don and the last shred of dignity has vanished. 

The evolution of the brownstone front has been 
an interesting phenomenon of changing New York. 
The owner would perhaps move to the country and 
rent the house to a widow. She in turn would rent 
the second floor to a refined business man willing 
to make his own beds and not cook on the premises. 

A hall bedroom would be let to a young man from 
the Middle West here in quest of a fortune. A 
tailor would open a “pants pressing club” in the 
basement, and then the front parlor would become 
a dentist’s, office. Shocked neighbors would move 
and the new occupant would resort to the same pro- 
cess. 

In many streets the brownstone fronts became 
rows of boarding houses and the long front steps 
were lined with boarders after dinner. But this year 
trade has invaded the houses. The brownstone steps 
are torn out. The old basement becomes the ground 
floor, with a small entrance door. 

The old areaway is filled in and the sidewalk 
brought up flush with the building, or the building 
comes out to meet the sidewalk. The brownstone 
disappears behind a thin coating of white cement or 
stucco. 

On the ground floor a window lettering announces 
“Madame Marcelle, Inc.” She does gowns and hats. 
On the next floor will be an antique shop or a tea- 
room, and still further above the busy hum of office 
life may be heard. Not a vestige of the sacred 
family hearth remains. It is predicted that in five- 
years not a brownstone front will remain. 
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Theories on the Construction of the 


Pyramids 


E live in a mechanical age, and the aque- 
ducts we build, the bridges we fling across 
ravines, the arches we hold together with 

tremendous keystones, awaken our wonder and ad- 
miration. We can explain how these are done, be- 
cause we know we have cranes and derricks, hy- 
draulic engines and electrical riveters, drills for 
rocks, stone cutters and stone smoothers. If, how- 
ever states the Kansas City Times, we ever set about 
it, as the Egyptians did, and if we received a hurry 
call to build a pyramid, we could probably do it in- 
side of six months. It took the ancients twenty 
years. 

The popular idea regarding the big Pyramid of 
Gizeh—there are eight companions helping to keep 
guard with this giant on the west bank of the Nile, 
about ten miles from Cairo—is that it was built to 
satisfy the conceit of Cheops, the second king of the 
fourth dynasty, 3733 B. C. If the varied calcula- 
tions as to the age of this pile are true, then we are 
confronted by the oldest structure in the world— 
which for size, for enormity of architectural design, 
has never been excelled. Its square base covers an 
area of thirteen acres; its vertical height is 100 feet 
more than St. Paul’s cathedral, in London; while 
the Washington Monument tops it by only seventy 
Teet. 

Many have been the quandaries as to the reasons 
for building the pyramids—at first glance they seem 
to be such gigantic masses of stone, with nothing to 
show but their bulk, which has withstood the ravages 
of nearly forty-two centuries. Were they used to 
hold the sacred fire of old? Was grain stored within 
their cavernous depths? I have seen theories that 
Cheops, fearing a second deluge, wanted a place of 
safety to go to; I have seen where ancient writers 
have surmised that the pyramids would have a haven, 
should the skies ever fall. But the majority of his- 
torians have accounted for the pyramids by saying 
that they were ancient tombs. This latter surmise 
is only half correct; there was a greater reason for 
their erection, bound up in the Egyptians’ belief in 
astrology—in the science of foretelling the future, 
of reading the past. You who would solve the rid- 
dle of the pyramids must have great knowledge as 
mathematicians and as astronomers, for in every turn 
and measurement of the pyramids—most especially 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops—there is hidden the 
philosophical and scientific knowledge of the Egyp- 
tians ! 

When one considers that the limestone blocks 
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which formed the core of this Great Pyramid of 
Cheops weighed from five to seven tons ; and that the 
granite, which was the outer casing, weighed per 
stone from fifteen to seventeen tons, one is tempted 
to ask: Was there some miracle by which these 
sentinels of the Libyan desert were raised, or were 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians masons who could have 
put the modern worker to blush? For remember 
that the Cheops monument contained no less than 
2,300,000 blocks of stone! What does this actually 
mean? It really means that were the stones to be 
taken from the Great Pyramid they would build a 
wall four feet high and one foot thick, which would 
extend over 4,000 miles. There was once a ruler 
in Egypt who actually thought of robbing the Pyra- 
mids, but he soon found that it would be far cheaper 
to quarry his own materials rather than deprive 
Cheops of his glory. 

For a long while it was thought that here was a 
solid pile of stone, impenetrable right straight 
through, and, in order to prove it so, one Mamun, 
in 820, came to Egypt and conducted an exploration ; 
for a long while they picked their way through the 
rock, and were about to abandon the enterprise, when 
there was heard far inside the immense structure the 
echo of a falling stone; this clearly convinced the 
workers that there was an interior to the pyramid, 
and “future explorations revealed not only a large 
chamber in which the king’s sarcophagus was found, 
but beneath it a smaller room, ostensibly for the 
reigning monarch’s queen. 

Passageways, with ventilators, were also located, 
and a careful study of the structure, the placing of 
its apertures and cavities, emphasized that the entire 
thing had been planned according to rigorous astro- 
nomical laws, there being a huge gallery and a pas- 
sageway cut downward into tier upon tier of stone, 
and thence through solid rock, these channels serv- 
ing in the same capacity as our huge telescopes of 
the present ; only with this difference, that no power- 
ful lenses were used. This astronomical foundation 
affords an accurate measurement of the age of the 
pyramid, for, as Dr. Percival Lowell has emphasized, 
‘it is to be noticed that astronomy here furnished 
Egyptology with a fixed epoch from which to og 
ward or backward. We are not here dealing wt 
conjectures, as to when a certain king or dynasty can 
be made to fit into a general chronologic scheme 
by the relics it has left us of itself. Calculations 
from known astronomic data can tell to an exactness 
gauged only by the size of the openings of the pas- 
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sage as seen from below precisely when the pyramid 
was built.” 

Only recently an engineer has come forward with 
a theory based on the supposition that there was an 
outer cement coating, smooth and hard, to the origi- 
nal pyramid, a conjecture formulated on the evi- 


dence of cement furnished by the second pyramid, 


built by Suphis II, or Cephren, which, though stand- 
ing on a higher elevation, is much smaller than 
Cheops’ tomb. He outlines his supposition in The 
Calcutta Indian and Eastern Engineering Magazine, 
and his thoughts run very much in this wise: 

Inasmuch as the Great Pyramid was formerly 
covered with a smooth cement, it is not unlikely that 
such a surface was put on from the bottom upward, 
as each row of stone was put into place. With a 
roller on top and a number of huge ropes laid over 
it the stones were hauled upward, one by one. Prob- 
ably the Egyptians knew the use of the block and 
tackle, and certainly there was manpower enough 
to move with these devices twenty tons at a time, 
2,000 men at each hawser. There is evidence in our 
modern block and tackle system of hauling to show 
that this method could very easily have been adopted 
by the ancient workmen. The theorist states this 
as a labor-saving device, whereas former conjectures 
have discussed the probability of the Egyptians build- 
ing huge sand ramps, which were raised for holding 
the stones that were thus lifted through infinite labor 
to the heights required. 

The grand chamber in the Great Pyramid is also 
evidence that the Egyptians were past masters in the 
laws of statics and geometry. Each layer of stone 
was shelved inward, to overlap the last along pasallel 
ridges, while a flat roof was preserved by continuing 
the process until the builder could close it over with 
single wide slabs of sufficient strength to support 
the enormous weight above. 

By this guess one can see in what a chaotic state 
our actual knowledge is as to building methods em- 
ployed by the Egyptians. When it is recalled that the 
soft limestone which is the core of the structure was 
quarried some fifty or sixty miles away, at the Mo- 
kattam Hills on the other side of the Nile valley, 
and that the hard granite came from the vicinity 
of Assouan, some 500 miles up stream, the problem 
is by no means simplified. It seems a waste of energy 
for the workmen to build embankments such as 
have been suggested with a twenty per cent. grade, 
for the sand had then to be taken back to the pits. 
As it is, the stone that was brought to Gizeh was not 
in the shape required, and the waste from this, after 
the stonecutters got through with their adzes, was 
almost one-half the bulk of the pyramid itself. * 

Modern investigators, among the most prominent 
of whom may be mentioned W. M. F. Petrie, have 
followed step by step every bit of evidence 


furnished by the pyramids. The Egyptians had saws 
of bronze; there are green stains on the sides of the 
saw cuts to show that; and the teeth of these saws 
were fed with emory dust. For small chiseling, they 
had instruments with jeweled points, as their hiero- 
glyphics would indicate. There are red and black 
markings still left in the king’s and queen’s chambers, 
which show the mason’s care. 

As to the labor system adopted, the following 
conjecture is interesting, if not wholly substantiated : 
Eight men could have been assigned to each block; 
work usually began toward the end of July, when 
the Nile had risen. Writes Petrie: ‘Not more than 
eight men could well work together on an average 
block of stone of forty cubic feet, or two and one- 
half tons; and the levies would probably be divided 
into working parties of about that number. If, then, 
each of these parties brought over ten average blocks 
of stone in their three months’ labor—taking a fort- 
night to bring them down the causeways at the quar- 
ries, a day or two of good wind to take them across 
stream, six weeks to carry them up the pyramid 
causeway, and four weeks to raise them to the re- 
quired place on the pyramid—they would easily ac- 
complish their task in three months of high’ Nile. 
They would thus be at liberty to return to their own 
occupations in the beginning of November, when the 
land was again accessible.” 

A few details here of enormous proportions have 
to be noted in the building of the pyramid. There 
have been mentioned several causeways which were 
constructed. Figures, based on information fur- 
nished by the historian, Herodotus, who is always, by 
the way, to be relied on, would lead us to calculate 
that it took 100,000 men ten years to build a struc- 
ture 3,000 feet in length, sufficiently durable to stand 
the strain. But search as we may the pages of this 
ancient recorder there is no detailed description to 
be had of the manner in which the Egyptians lifted 
the stones, tier upon tier. The other detail to be 
noted is that the interior of the pyramid, while in 
the course of building and while the mortar was still 
wet, had to be reinforced by wooden supports and 
scaffolding, which in itself must have represented 
a forest of no mean proportion. 

The dust one finds on the rocks leading to the 
king’s chamber is literally the dust of ages, the fine 
silt of a time that is swept away, except for these 
masses of stone. I suppose it would be an easy mat- 
ter for us to build a pyramid in each city of the 
Union; our engineering powers are great for such 
work. But it is not the fashion these days to do such 
things. If we build for a hundred years we are satis- 
fied. With us it is more important that a city have a 
concrete aqueduct in some mountain fastness than 
that the ages to come have evidence, in a pile of 
stone, of our present greatness. 
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the Design of Rein- 


Storage of Fuel Oil 


adopted by manufacturers during the war have, 

in some cases, proven more desirable than the 
methods they superseded, and so have been retained 
after this necessity ceased. 

Inability on the part of manufacturers to secure 
an adequate or constant coal supply during the war 
resulted directly in the investigation of other fuels, 
and in many instances fuel oil was used either to 
supplement or entirely to supersede coal. It is diffi- 
cult to prophesy whether the benefits derived from 
the use of fuel oil will cause its increased use, or 
whether the available supply will be diminished to 
an extent which will result in an abnormal increase 
in cost, thus making its use uneconomical. 

The fact remains that at present fuel oil is being 
used to a considerable extent in industrial plants, and 
during the past year many plants have thought it 
wise to change from coal to oil, or to make provi- 
sion for oil burning equipment where new plants 
have been erected. This has resulted in the erection 
of reservoirs of sufficient capacity to store an ade- 
quate supply of fuel oil. The fire hazard in the 
storage of large quantities of oil has been carefully 
investigated and various municipalities as well as the 
fire underwriters have promulgated rules governing 
the location and construction of fuel oil reservoirs. 

The National Fire Protection Association has re- 
cently adopted amended regulations for the storage 
and use of fuel oil, and it would be well to give these 
careful study before designing any storage system. 

Until recent years steel tanks were extensively 
used, although when placed underground these were 
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usually surrounded with concrete. However, dur- 
ing the war the scarcity of steel led to the use of rein- 
forced concrete for storage tanks of this nature. As 
at that time :nformation on the adaptability of con- 
crete for such purpose was limited, many tests have 
since been conducted to determine the effect of oil 
on concrete, the permeability of concrte to oil under 
pressure, the desirability of oil proof coatings, prop- 
er mixing of concrete for oil tanks, etc. A paper en- 
titled “Tests on Concrete Tanks for Oil Storage pre- 
pared by Messrs. Pearson and Smith was presented 
at the 1919 annual convention of the American Con- 
crete Institute. 

The most important results of the investigation to 
date may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Various mineral oils covering practically the 
entire range of fuel oils have been stored in concrete 
tanks approximately thirteen months, apparently 
without injuring the concrete in the slightest degree. 

2. 6x12 in. concrete test cylinders have been stored 
in these oils during the same period and have shown 
no appreciable diminution in compressive strength. 

3. A number of vegtable and animal oils have been 
stored successfuly in concrete tanks for a period of 
thirteen months, and only two—cocoanut oil and lard 
oil—have appreciably attacked the concrete. 

4. Quantitative losses of fuel oils have been deter- 
mined in 1:%:14 concrete tanks under pressures of 
12 to 15 in. of the oils, and in a smaller number of 
tanks under a pressure head of 25 ft. These measure- 
ments indicate that even under the latter conditions 
heavy and medium weight fuel oils can be stored in 
concrete of this character without excessive losses. 
The storage of kerosenes and gasolines under these 
conditions will probably prove uneconomical unless 
some impervious coating can be found which will be 
durable under long exposure to the lighter oils. 

5. In a single test of six months’ duration spar 
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varnish has apparently been effective in successfully 
retaining a 43 deg. kerosene of 0.015 viscosity. The 
loss during this period has been practically negligible. 


NLESS concrete tanks are correctly designed, 
the concrete properly proportioned, mixed and 
placed, satisfactory results will not be obtained. 

It will be found that there are conflicting interests 
tending to influence the design and location of such a 
storage system, and these should be harmonized so 
far as possible. For instance, the owner is quite like- 
ly to have determined on a site, and he may have quite 
fixed ideas as to the capacity and general details of 
construction. The site he has selected may be unsuit- 
able. The company who is to insure the property 
has a vital interest in the problem, and may insist on 
important changes, while the municipality will re- 
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PLAN AND SECTIONS, FUEL OIL TANK, BOSTON 
RUBBER SHOE CO., PLANT NO. 1, 
MALDEN, MASS. 


quire the design to be such as to minimize hazard and 
promote safety ; the company who is to supply the oil 
burning equipment will probably be desirous of hav- 
ing the tank located as near as possible to the fur- 
naces, and the builder may feel certain features afe 
necessary from a constructional standpoint. 
Location —tThe location of fuel oil tanks, with 
reference to the surrounding structures, should be in 


conformity with the regulations of the fire insurance 
company who is to insure the property, as well as 
any local ordinances bearing on the subject. Mr. 
Hallett, of the Hallett-Grant Construction Company; 
who have designed a number of fuel oil tanks, writes : 

“The Fire Underwriters have different require- 
ments relative to the placing of tanks, depending on 
the kind of buildings comprising the plant at which 
oil is to be burnt. At the Warren Cotton Mills, West 
Warren, Mass., it was necessary to place the tanks 
outside of the plant entirely and across a small river, 
which, of course, necessitated a very expensive pip- 
ing and heating system. 

“At the Boston Rubber Shoe Factory No. 1, Mal- 
den, Mass. (see illustrations) we were allowed to 
place these tanks in the driveway back of the boiler 
room and 20 feet from the boiler house wall. At the 
Millville plant, Woonsocket Rubber Company, the 
tanks were placed right alongside of the boiler house 
and in the coal pocket, as shown on the accompany- 
ing layout.” (See page 756.) 

Capacity.—In many instances, the quantity of fuel 
oil which it may be desired to store in order to pro- 
vide against possible shutdown in the event of cur- 
tailment of delivery, will require the use of two or 
more tanks. Both from the constructional and fire 
hazard viewpoints, it is inadvisable to go beyond a 
certain limit. At present from 200,000 to 300,000 
gallons should be the upper limit, depending on lo- 
cal conditions. At the 1920 convention of the Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute, the Committee on Storage 
Tanks stated in its report as follows: 


Concreting in tanks should be limited to three con- 
tinuous operations in placing; that is, (a) the floor and 
footings; (b) wall and columns, if any; (c) roof. 

The capacity limit under ordinary conditions—that 
is, for the contractor who does not handle large work 
—is about 200,000 gallons. If larger tanks are contem- 
plated special care should be taken to provide con- 
structional facilities to carry out the work as herein- 
after recommended. An argument in favor of tanks 
of moderate size is that, in case of accident or fire, a 
lesser amount of oil would be involved. 


Shape—Concrete tanks of various shapes have 
been erected, but giving due consideration to all fac- 
tors, it may be stated that those of circular shape are 
considered best. Structures of this shape are better 
able to resist the induced stresses. 

In many cases it will be necessary to place the tank 
so that there will be an earth fill of several feet above 
the tank roof. In such cases the roof must be flat 
and designed to carry the total dead load as well as 
any contemplated live load. If under a driveway, for 
instance, heavy truck loads must be allowed for. 
When an earth covering is not required, a dome 
shaped roof may prove economical, although the 
form work will be more expensive. 
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The inverted dome bottom has proven advantage- 
This design gives additional storage capacity 
with only slight increased cost of excavation, less- 
ens the height of wall, thus requiring less shoring of 
banks in loose soils, allows a better drainage of the 
tank than a flat floor, and is better able to resist the 
upward external pressure. Its use is especially de- 
sirable where excavation in wet soil is necessary. In 
such a case the water may be more easily pumped 
out, since the water will drain to a central point. 
Construction.—In the design, consideration should 
be given to the recommendation contained in the re- 
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vide a continuous band on one side of the recess. 
Adequate lapping of reinforcing rods (not less than 
40 diameters) is important and laps in adjacent rods 
should not come opposite. 

Design.—When empty, the walls of the tank must 
resist the external earth pressure, and if water is 
present, the hydrostatic pressure as well. It would 
seem advisable to design the tank to resist the full 
hydrostatic pressure, rather than one-half the full 
head of water as has sometimes been done. In the 
report previously referred to, the following recom- 
mendation is made: 


vi nay Reaper So 
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VIEW SHOWING ONE COMPLETED TANK AND ANOTHER UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO., PLANT NO. 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


Construction of these two tanks, each 45 ft. 


inside diameter, and holding 75,000 gallons apiece, was 
20 


commenced November 1, 1919, and completed January 7, 19, 


port previously quoted from, relative to limiting the 
pouring operations to three. This is an essential fea- 
ture, otherwise joints between operations will prove 
troublesome and the completed tank may not be tight. 

All form work should be most rigidly braced to 
prevent bulging or other distortion during the placing 
of concrete. 

An efficient joint or dam must be formed between 
floor and wall. This can be constructed by providing 
a recess in the floor to engage the wall when poured. 
In this recess a galvanized iron strip about 8 inches 
wide, soldered and riveted, should be placed to pro- 
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While the hydrostatic pressure of water in oils is 
about 50 per cent, of the full hydrostatic pressure, it 
is recommended that not less than 62% Ib. per sq. ft. 
for the full head of water be assumed and allow the 
difference as a factor of safety for unforeseen 
conditions. 

When the tank is full the concrete forming the 
walls will be in tension. While these walls should be 
reinforced with steel, yet before the steel can take 
up any large proportion of the stresses, cracks must 
open up in the concrete. This is exactly what should 
be avoided, for even hair cracks will permit seepage, 
and prevent a tight structure. The walls should, there- 
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fore, be made thick enough so that the concrete alone 
will be able to resist the tensile stresses under a full 
head of oil. In other words, when the tank is full the 
ultimate tensile strength of the concrete should not be 
exceeded. 

It is well to use deformed bars for reinforcing the 
walls in order to develop the bond strength in as 
short a distance as possible. These should be accur- 
ately bent and placed. 

Steel in tension, whether in circumferential ten- 
sion or in tension due to negative bending moments 
on the face of rectangular tank walls exposed to the 
oil to resist oil pressure should be designed for a safe 
working stress of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. for all work 


fuel oils have a lower value than this. Mexican oil, 
for instance, being as low as 12 deg. Beaumé. 

As a rule the owner is quite likely to put a concrete 
oil tank into use while the concrete is still somewhat 
green—that is, less than six weeks old. For this 
reason it would be well to apply some inner coating 
to the concrete to protect the surface so that fuel oil 
will not come into direct contact with it. Many coat- 
ings have been used with more or less satisfactory 
results. Mr. H. B. Andrews, of Andrews, Towers 
& Lavelle, industrial engineers, states: 

“Silicate of soda, while not a permanent coating, 
has been used satisfactorily for this purpose, accord- 
ing to the following specification for oil-proofing.” 
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above ground, and 12,000 Ib. per sq. in. for under- 
ground work. In other cases the working stress in 
the steel may be taken at 16,000 Ib. per sq. in. In 
circumferential walls, the thickness of the concrete 
should be based upon a maximum tensile strength in 
the concrete of 150 Ib. per sq. in., but a minimum 
thickness of 8 in. at the top and 10 in. at the bottom 
is recommended for walls to give space for spading. 

The concrete should not be leaner than a 1:1% :3 
mix. 

Treatment of Inside Surface—When properly 
mixed and placed, reinforced concrete tanks are 
capable of retaining, with practically no seepage loss, 
fuel oils up to 35 deg. Beaumé. The majority of 


The surface of the floor and the interior surface of 
the wall are to be coated with silicate of soda of a 
consistency of 40 deg. Beaumé, applied as follows: 

First Coat. One part of silicate of soda and three 
parts water, applied with brush and all excess liquid 
wiped off with cloth before drying. 

Second Coat. One part silicate of soda and two parts 
water, applied as above. 

Third Coat. One part silicate of soda and one part 
water, applied with brush and allowed to dry. 

Fourth Coat. Applied same as third. 

The Construction Division of the United States 
Army did not require any oil-proof coating where 
tanks were built for heavy fuel oil, but for tanks de- 
signed to store gasoline the interior was coated as per 


the following specification : 
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When thoroughly dry the entire interior surface of 
the bottom, side walls and columns should be sprayed 
with a coat of the best “long-oil” spar varnish, thinned 
with 20 per cent. volatile mineral spirits and applied 
under a pressure of 60 lb. per sq. in. by a paint gun. 
After this coat has dried for a peroid of at least 
twenty-four hours it should be followed by two more 
coats, separated by an interval of not less than forty- 
eight hours, using pure, undiluted spar varnish and 
applied in the same manner. Each varnish coating 
should be put on in such a thickness that one gallon 
will cover approximately 200 sq. ft. The volatile 
mineral spirits should be a hydrocarbon distillate, water 
white, neutral, clear and free from water. It should 
have no darkening effect when mixed with basic car- 
bonate white lead. The varnish should comply with 
the War Department Specification No. 6, with par- 
ticular attention to the water tests. 

As an alternate to the instructions of the preceding 
paragraph it may be deemed advisable in some cases 
to use one of the proprietary proofing methods on the 
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market, but only on condition that the concern awarded 
the contract shall furnish an acceptable surety bond 
guaranteeing the construction to be proof against 
leakage for a given period of years. 

Mr. Hallett states: “We have found by experience 
that the only practical method of rendering oil tanks 
impervious is by coating on the face of the tank and 
not by an integral method. The integral method re- 
lies too much on labor and concrete. The method 
we use puts an iron coating on the inside of the tank 
which will not crack, which fills every pore and which 
is not a plaster coat ; furthermore, it is guaranteed by 
the concern applying it.” 

Exterior Protection—While not always necessary, 
it is sometimes advisable to give the exterior of a 
buried reinforced concrete tank a coating of asphalt. 
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Such a coating should be applied as soon as possible 
after removal of wall forms. 


Book Notes 


EARTHWORK AND ITS COST. BY HALBERT P. GILLETTE. 
IMITATION LEATHER—414x7—1,327 PP. McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC., NEW YORK CITY. 


While this is the third edition, it has been so en- 
larged and revised as to be in reality a new book. 
Since scarcely a building operation of any nature 
does not involve earthwork of some kind, a hand- 
book such as this should contain practical data for 
the constructor. In this work a compilation of a 
mass of practical data on earthwork has been made, 
and the cost analysis so arranged as to be useful 
even though labor scales vary, since by substituting 
new rates, changed conditions can be met. Data on 
excavation under widely varying conditions, and with 
equipment ranging from the simplest to the most 
elaborate, is given. There are few who have to do 
with construction work who will not find something 
of interest in this book. 





MODERN BRICKMAKING. BY ALFRED B. SEARLE. 6x9%4— 
482 PP 


82 . STIFF COVER. SCOTT, GREENWOOD & SON, 
LONDON, PUBLISHERS. D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., NEW 
YORK CITY, AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS. 


When one considers that some of the earliest of 
our “Colonial” buildings, still in excellent condi- 
tion, had walls constructed of brick brought from 
England, a book on the subject of brickmaking by 
one as familiar with the subject as Mr. Searle, a Brit- 
ish expert on clays and clay products, and lecturer 
on brickmaking, merits careful consideration. This 
is the second edition of this book, revised and en- 
larged. Although the making of bricks is as old as 
civilization itself, yet methods of manufacture have 
progressed with such rapidity during recent years, 
that the first edition was becoming out of date. The 
opening chapters deal with the nature and selection 
of clays, choice of process and plant. These are fol- 
lowed by descriptions of various processes of manu- 
facture, types of kilns, methods of burning, machin- 
ery, etc. The book is well illustrated. Altogether 
this is an excellent work on the subject. At a time 
when the price of brick is mounting higher and 
higher, every manufacturer should study all methods 
making for efficiency with a view to modernizing 
his plant, otherwise it will soon become an obsolete 
type. 








Engineering Federation Elects Herbert 


Hoover President 


First Meeting of Governing Body Held at Washington, D. C., 
November 18-20 


T an organizing conference, held last June, 

the foundation for a federation of existing 

American engineering societies was laid. The 
Federated American Engineering Societies resulted. 
At the first meeting of the governing body, American 
Engineering Council, held-~November 18-20, a well 
developed structure was visible, for at the present 
time the federation consists of twenty-one engineer- 
ing and allied technical organizations, having a com- 
bined membership of close to 50,000. The new or- 
ganization has not yet reached its full growth, since 
additional organizations now have under considera- 
tion the question of becoming members. In the case 
of many societies, it was not possible to submit the 
matter to their respective memberships prior to the 
first meeting of the Council, and because of this fact 
action was taken at the recent meeting extending the 
time until July 21, 1921, during which period these 
organizations may become charter members of the 
Federation. One of the organizations yet to con- 
sider the matter of membership is the American 
Institute of Architects. This, it is contemplated, 
will be taken up at the next annual convention of the 
Institute. 

The details of perfecting the organization con- 
sumed a large part of the sessions of November 18 
and 19. On the next day, November 20, the Execu- 
tive Board of the Council held its first meeting. 

Four addresses were made, as follows: First, by 
Richard L. Humphrey, chairman of the Joint Con- 
ference Committee of the Founder Societies, outlin- 
ing the steps which had led to the creation of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies; the 
second, by J. Parke Channing, chairman of Engineer- 
ing Council, giving a résumé of Engineering 
Council’s work ; the third, by L. W. Wallace, on fac- 
tory management and labor, and the fourth, by Her- 
bert Hoover, discussing national industrial problems. 

The total number of delegates and guests attending 
the meeting was slightly under eighty. 

Many had hoped that the American Society of 
Civil Engineers would make application for mem- 
bership—that organization being the only one of the 
four founder societies represented on Engineering 
Council, and not represented in the new federation. 
Any such hopes were definitely set aside by the re- 
cent vote of the Civil Engineers, which recorded 
themselves as opposed to joining the new federation. 


A resolution of regret that the American Society of 
Civil Engineers was not represented by delegates at 
the meeting was offered by Philip N. Moore and 
unanimously passed. 

One of the matters which called forth a lively dis- 
cussion was the choice of a permanent headquarters 
for American Engineering Council. The present 
Engineering Council has its headquarters in Wash- 
ington, and by many it was felt that this was the 
logical choice. However, others seemed to believe 
that such a location would lead to the belief that the 
new organization was becoming over interested in 
“politics.” Good reasons both for and against such 
a selection were presented, and New York City was 
suggested because it would offer many advantages 
not securable in other locations. The choice of New 
York, it was argued, might be looked upon by the 
Western societies as an attempt to control the or- 
ganization by its Eastern membership. When the 
matter was finally put to a vote, Washington, D. C., 
was the choice by a large majority. Pending arrange- 
ments for permanent headquarters, the Washington 
office of the present Engineering Council will be util- 
ized and material addressed to the American Engi- 
neering Council through this office will be passed on 
to the proper parties. 

While the peculiar position occupied by Herbert 
Hoover in public life during the past few years was 
conclusive in the minds of many as fitting him pecu- 
liarly to assume the leadership of the Federation of 
Engineers, it was not until the nominating committee 
presented its report at the morning session, Novem- 
ber 19, that all doubts were set aside. Mr. Hoover 
assumes the presidency of this organization with the 
best wishes for its success from a very large majority 
of engineers in this country. 

The complete list of officers of the American En- 
gineering Council, who were unanimously elected, 
were as follows: President, Herbert Hoover, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers ; 
vice-presidents, Calvert Townley, American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers ; W. E. Rolfe, Associated 
Engineering Societies of St. Louis; Dexter S. Kim- 
ball, American Society of Mechanical Engineers; J. 
Park Channing, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers; treasurer, L. W. Wallace, 
Society of Industrial Engineers. 

Only minor changes were made in the constitution 
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and by-laws adopted by the June organizing confer- 
ence. The work of the organization lies ahead of it. 
Just what problems it will attempt to solve remains 
to be seen. Among subjects suggested by L. C. Nord- 
meyer, chairman of the Committe on Plan and Scope, 
as those on which the federation might take action, 
are the following: 

1. Serving the public interest by investigation and 
advice to the public and to governmental and volun- 
tary bodies upon national problems which involve 
industrial and economic questions. 

2. National Department of Public Works. 

3. Conservation of natural resources, such as water, 
coal, oil, etc. 

4. Maintenance of co-operative attitude toward 
other national organizations, both professional and 
commercial. 

5. Technical education. 

6. Transportation in its various forms, particularly 
highways. 

7. Advice with and assistance to regional, state and 
local organizations upon their request. 

8. National Bureau of Economic Research. 

9. Public fire prevention. 

10. Patents. 

11. National Board of Jurisdictional Awards. 

12. International affiliation of engineers. 

13. State organizations of local affiliation. 

14. Uniform licensing and registration laws. 

15. Classification and compensation of engineers. 

16. Bureau of employment. 

17. Russian-American Engineering Committee. 

The membership of the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies, as of November 20, 1920, fol- 
lows: 

Alabama Technical Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

American 
York, N. Y. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, New York, N. Y. 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Ames, 
Iowa. 

American Society of Mechanical 
York, N. Y. 

Associated Engineering Societies of St. Louis, Mo. 

Detroit Engineering Society, Detroit, Mich. 

Engineering Association of Nashville, Tenn. 

Engineering Society of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Grand Rapids Engineering Society, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Kansas Engineering Society, Topeka, Kan. 

Louisiana Engineering Society, New Orleans, La. 

Mohawk Valley Engineers’ Club, Utica, N. Y. 

Technical Club of Dallas, Tex. 

The Cleveland Engineering Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Engineers’ Club of Baltimore, Md. 

The Society of Industrial Engineers, Chicago, III. 

Washington Society of Engineers, Washington, D, C. 

York Engineering Society, York, Pa. * 

Taylor Society, New York. 


Institute of Electrical Engineers, New 


Engineers, New 


HILE space does not permit presenting the 

address of Mr. Hoover in full, the excerpts 
here given are significant, in light of the publicity 
given by the daily press to the recent conference of 
Mr. Hoover with officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at the latter’s request. 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

In addressing the meeting, Mr. Hoover said: 
“Some of the greatest of the problems before the 
country, and, in fact, before the world, are those 
growing out of our industrial development. The 
enormous industrial expansion of the last fifty years 
has lifted the standard of living and comfort beyond 
any dream of our forefathers. Our economic system 
under which it has been accomplished has given stim- 
ulation to invention, to enterprise, to individual im- 
provement of the highest order, yet it presents a 
series of human and social difficulties to the solution 
of which we are groping. The congestion of popula- 
tion is producing subnormal conditions of life: The 
vast repetitive operations are dulling the human mind. 
The intermittency of employment due to the bad co- 
ordination of industry, the great waves of unemploy- 
ment in the ebb and flow of economic tides, produce 
infinite wastes and great suffering. Our business en- 
terprises have become so large and complex that the 
old personal relationship between employer and 
worker has to a great extent disappeared. The ag- 
gregation of great wealth, with its power of economic 
domination, presents social economic ills which we 
are constantly struggling to remedy. I propose to 
traverse only a small fraction of these matters. I do 
not conceive that any man or body of men is capable 
of drafting in advance a plan that will solve these 
multiple difficulties and preserve the system which 
makes individual initiative possible.” * * * 


DoMINATING GROUPS IN INDUSTRY AND THE 
ENGINEER’S PosITION 


“We have built up our present civilization, politi- 
cal, social and economic, on the foundation of in- 
dividualism. We have found in the course of de- 
velopment of large industry upon this system that 
individual initiative can be destroyed by allowing 
the concentration of industry and service, and thus 
an economic domination of groups over the 
whol, * * ® 

“We have the growth of great employers’ associa- 
tions, great farmers’ associations, great merchants’ 
associations, great bankers’ associations, great labor 
associations—all economic groups striving by politi- 
cal agitation, propaganda and other measures to ad- 
vance group interest. At times they come in sharp 
conflict with each other and often enough charge 
each other with crimes against public interest. And 
to me one question of the successful development of 
our economic system rests upon whether we can turn 
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the aspects of these great national associations toward 
co-ordination with each other in the solution of na- 
tional economic problems, or whether they grow into 
groups for more violent conflict. The latter can 
spell breakdown to our entire national life. 


“This engineers’ association stands somewhat apart 
among these economic groups in that it has no special 
economic interest for its members. Its only interest 
in the creation of a great national association is pub- 
lic service, to give voice to the thought of the engi- 
neers in these questions. And if the engineers, with 
their training in quantitative thought, with their inti- 
mate experience in industrial life, can be of service 
in bringing about co-operation between these great 
economic groups of special interests, they will have 
performed an extraordinary service. The engineers 
should be able to take an objective and detached point 
of view. They do not belong to the associations of 
either employers or labor, of farmers, or merchants, 
or bankers. Their calling in life is to offer expert 
service in constructive solution of problems, to the 
individual in any of these groups. There is a wider 
vision of this expert service in giving the group ser- 
vice of engineers to group problems. 


THE PosiTIon oF LABOR 


“The American Federation of Labor has publicly 
stated that it desires the support of the engineering 
skill of the United States in the development of 
methods for increasing production, and I believe it is 
the duty of our body to undertake a constructive con- 
sideration of these problems and to give assistance 
not only to the Federation of Labor, but also to the 
other great economic organizations interested in this 
problem, such as the Employers’ Association and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“It is primary to mention the three-phase waste 
in production: First, from intermittent employment ; 
second, from unemployment that arises in shifting of 
industrial currents, and third, from strikes and lock- 
outs. Beyond this elimination of waste there is an- 
other field of progress in the adoption of measures 
for positive increase in production. * * * 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 

“There are questions in connection with this en- 
tire problem of employer and employee relationship, 
both in its aspects of increased production and in its 
aspects of waseful unemployment, that deserve most 
careful study by our engineers. There lies at the 
heart of all these questions the great human concep- 
tion that this is a community working for the benefit 
of its human members, not for the benefit of its 
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machines or to. aggrandize individuals; that if we 
would build up character and abilities and standard 
of living in our people we must have regard to their 
leisure for citizenship, for recreation and for family 
life. These considerations, together with protection 
against strain, must be the fundamentals of deter- 
mination of hours of labor. These factors being 
first protected the maximum production of the coun- 
try should become the dominating purpose. The pre- 
cise hours of labor should and will vary with the 
varying conditions of trades and establishments, but 
the proper determination of hours, based upon these 
factors, is an immediate field demanding attention of 
engineers. * * * 

“T am not one of those who anticipate the solution 
of these things ina day. Durable human progress has 
not been founded on long strides. But in your posi- 
tion as a party oi the third part to many of these 
conflicting economic groups, with your lifelong 
training in quantitative thought, with your sole men- 
tal aspect of construction, you, the engineers, should 
be able to make contribution of those safe steps that 
make for real progress.” 





Manual of Design and Installation of 
Forest Service Water Spray Dry Kiln 


Under the above title the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued Bulletin No. 894, pre- 
pared by L. V. Teesdale, Engineer in Forest Prod- 
ucts, which describes in detail the “Forest Service 
Humidity Regulated Water Spray Kiln” designed 
and developed by the Forest Products Laboratory in 
an endeavor to produce a kiln in which the tempera- 
ture, humidity, and circulation could each be regu- 
lated independently of the others. This Bulletin 
treats fully of the water spray kiln, kiln construction 
material, details of construction, heating installation, 
water supply, condenser coil, control instruments, 
and also stresses certain points that should be em- 
phasized when writing specifications. The numerous 
drawings contained illustrate the principles and the 
typical. forms of construction to be adhered to in kiln 
design, and may be altered to fit individual require- 
ments and local conditions. This bulletin should 
prove a valuable aid to engineers who, by a careful 
study of the principles set forth therein, should be 
able to design or construct an installation of the size 
suited to the peculiar needs of a given plant. 

Copies of this bulletin may be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.., for the nominal fee of 
ten cents per copy. 

















Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Field of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


The Hancock House 


Mr. Henry H. Kendall, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, has written us the fol- 
lowing communication : 

Tue American Arcuitect of Nov. 10, page 622, 
has an article entitled “Famous Hancock House 
Still Stands.” Whether the writer intended or not 
to convey the impression that the house built and 
occupied by John Hancock in early days still exists 
I know not; but if he did he is laboring under a 
mistake. 

The Hancock house was torn down many years 
ago and the site built over to other purposes. 

Perhaps the impression was gained from an 
article recently published referring to a “Hancock 
House” in Quincy, Mass., which is still standing and 
to the possible purchase and remodeling of which 
reference was made. 


Working Men and Women of Phila- 
delphia Appoint Committees on 
Town Planning and Housing 


As a partial result of recent educational and in- 
formative activities among the ranks of labor, three 
organized branches in Philadelphia have appointed 
Committees on Housing and Town Planning within 
the past week. 

The chairmen of these committees are: John C. 
Walsh, Council Associated Building Trades; W. T. 
Allen, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers; Harry Weinstock, Central Labor Union. 

A preliminary meeting attended by fourteen mem- 
bers of. these combined committees was held last 
week in the office of John I. Bright, Otis Building, 
chairman of the Committee on Community Planning 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

Arrangements are being made for a joint meeting 
of the members of these committees together with 
representatives from Union Labor College and vari- 
ous labor unions in Philadelphia and vicinity to con- 
sider plans for carrying forward a program of edu- 
cation and information, including lectures and meet- 
ings devoted to these important phases of community 
development. 

At the recent regular meeting of the District 
Council of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, in addition to the above committee, an- 
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other committee was appointed of which D. Knick- 
erbacker Boyd, architect, was elected chairman and, 
at the same time spokesman for the Brotherhood, 
comprising twelve thousand members in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. 

Mr. Boyd, who was previously made spokesman 
for the Associated Building Trades, representing 
nearly fifty thousand workers, was invited by the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia to attend one of the meet- 
ings with representatives of the council, and is now 
in communication with that committee looking to- 
ward a general conference of employers and em- 
ployed, regardless of the affiliations of either. 





False Death Announcement 


In a recent issue of the Journal of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, we find the following: 

“We are glad to be able to contradict the an- 
nouncement made in the last issue of the death of 
Mr. William Eaton, A.R.I.B.A. The contradiction 
is made on the authority of Mr. Eaton himself, who 
is holding a prominent position in the office of the 
Ministry of Health Housing Commissioner at Car- 
diff, and is in the enjoyment of the best of health.” 

This is reminiscent of what Mark Twain said 
under similar circumstances some years ago. He 
wrote to the paper, wherein the announcement had 
appeared, stating: “The report of my death has been 
greatly exaggerated.” 


Paving with Moorish Walls 


Despoiling the glories of the past for the crass 
uses of the present has its latest example in the 
dynamiting of ancient Moorish walls which de- 
fended the once mighty kingdom of Granada from 
the onslaughts of the Spaniards. The stone of the 
walls is reported in the Detroit News as being used 
by some vandal in the guise of a contractor as ready- 
to-hand material for roadways. 

Over those walls, on their battlements and in their 
watch towers, raged the fierce conflict of Christian 
against infidel. The conquering hosts of Ferdinand 
and Isabella swept across those barriers before the 
discovery of America. The storming of the fortress 
and citadels which formed with the walls the defense 
of the Moor is related by Washington Irving in his 
“Conquest of Granada.” 
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Large Lumber Company Closes Plant 


Announcement is authorized by officials of the John 
L.. Roper Lumber Company, operating one of the 
large sawmills in the South, that their plant there 
would be closed down for an indefinite period, that 
all of the men employed therein would be laid off, 
that the office force would be cut down to a mini- 
mum and the logging crews laid off, making a total 
of more than a thousand men who would be thrown 
out of work. 

A lack of demand of lumber and the low price 
that is being paid for the little that is being sold is 
given as the reason for the shutdown. Crews in all 
the logging camps in this territory will cease oper- 
ations and will be allowed to seek employment else- 
where. 

How long the plant will remain idle is a matter ot 
doubt. Officials say that there is no market for their 
product, that the cost of operating is enormous and 
that there is nothing left for the company to do but 
to close down and remain closed until conditions are 
more favorable for lumber operations. 





International Exhibition of 
Architecture 


The international exhibition of architecture, 
building and kindred industries will be held at 
Ghent, Belgium, from April 16 to June 14, 1921. 
The exhibition will include departments for archi- 
tecture in general, building construction, cheap 
dwelling houses, hygienic installations, lighting and 
heating apparatus, electricity in all its applications, 
the decorative arts, furniture, small tools, means of 
transport (motor and other vehicles). Applications 
for space should be addressed before January 1, 
1921, to A. Decker, 40 Rue Joseph Hazard, Uccle 
Brussels. 





Poland’s Landlords Gouging 


To lease a house in Poland, and neighboring 
countries in Europe, tenants must pay an exorbitant 
bonus, limited only by the greed of landlords. 

Ingenuous development of a “bonus” system has 
sky-rocketed rents in Poland to a peak which is 
making decent living virtually impossible for all but 
the extremely rich. 

This condition exists despite the fact that under 
legislation landlords in that country are prohibited 
from raising rents in excess of 20 per cent. of 
charges in 1914—prior to the war. ‘ 

Accommodations in a fairly decent hotel in War- 
saw cost about $2 a night, according to Maurice 
Saeta, an attorney, who has just returned from 
Poland and central Europe. 


“But to obtain accommodations it costs approxi- 
mately $15 a night as a gratuity or ‘tip’ to the hotel 
clerk, who is acting directly for the hotel owner,” 
Mr. Saeta explains. Under the law the landlord 
cannot charge more than 20 per cent. over the pre- 
war rate, but there is nothing to compel him to re- 
ceive guests seeking shelter at any price. 

“And to be acceptable,” Mr. Saeta said, “one must 
come across generously and withal humbly.” 

“Similarly, in rare instances where an apartment 
or dwelling is vacated, prospective tenants must 
convince the landlord that they are desirable. 

“Proving to be desirable proves to be a most ex- 
pensive business. Frequently a family seeking a 
small dwelling or apartment renting for $30 a 
month must pay the landlord a bonus ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,900, depending on the term of the lease. 
And to the highest bonus-bidder goes the prize.” 

Circumvention of the bonus-practicing landlords 
by buying one’s own home is so costly a proposition 
in Poland as to be out of the question. The bonus 
system is so profitable that landlords do not offer 
their properties at sale except at prohibitive figures 
to discourage home buying. 


Safety Engineers to Meet Dec. 17 


The American Society of Safety Engineers and 
the New York Chapter of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association will hold a joint meeting at 29 
West 39th street, New York, at 8 p. m., Dec. 17. 

This society is devoted to the development of the 
engineering side of accident prevention and the pro- 
fession of safety engineering. It is strictly non- 
commercial. Its meetings are open to the public 
and are for the purpose of furthering interest in the 
broad safety movement as well as to develop engi- 
neering ways and means of accident prevention 
through open discussions, etc. 

The program follows: 

America’s Challenge: Loss of Life from Fire and 
Safety Activities of the Past ; by H. Walter Forster, 
vice-president, Independence Bureau, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Safety to Life from Fire in Hotels; by A. T. Bell, 
manager Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Safety to Life from Fire in Theatres ; by Rudolph 
P. Miller, Superintendent of Buildings, New York 
City. 

Safety to Life from Fire in Schools and Col- 
leges ; by Frank Irving Cooper, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Standardization Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction, National Education Association. 

“The Menace,” a two-reel photoplay produced 
under the auspices of the National Automatic 
Sprinkler Association. Introductory synopsis by 
Ira Gould Hoagland, secretary. 
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Fire Protection Features in Safeguarding Life; 
by'Henry A. Fiske, manager Inspection and Service 
Department, Grinnell Company, Providence, R. I. 

America’s Opportunity: Conservation of Life 
from Fire; by T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor Con- 
servation Dept., National Board of Fire Under- 
writers.. 

F. A. Doody is secretary. 





National Housing Conference 


The National Housing Association has announced 
that the next National Housing Conference will be 
held December 9-11, at Bridgeport, Conn., with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Stratfield. The offices of the 
association are located at 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York City. 





A Store on Wheels 


A traveling grocery store may now be seen on its 
daily rounds in Los Angeles. This consists of a 
large 114 ton motor truck modified and rebuilt to 
meet the needs that suggest themselves. Along the 
sides of the interior are rows on rows of shelves and 
compartments. At the front end is a refrigerator of 
ample size for the proper preservation of butter, 
eggs, cheese and such things requiring a cool habitat. 
Backing these compartments and reached from the 
outside are many other cubby holes disclosed by 
sliding doors. 

Every inch of space is conserved and an astound- 
ing number of articles can be tucked away in the 
limited space in an orderly array and manner readily 
and speedily accessible for display or sale. The 
traveling store has over 350 distinct articles, in fact, 
practically everything to be found in any grocery 
store, including in many instances several makes or 
varieties of the most.generally called for articles. 

This traveling store will follow a regular house to 
house route over as much territory as can be cov- 
ered in a day. The opening of the store is a simple 
operation, just the swinging open of the rear doors, 
letting down the folding steps and sliding up of the 
side panels. Then the purchaser has before her all 
the facilities for making her selection, with the 
goods spread before her in compact form. 

As far as groceries are concerned, it will do away 
with the shopping bag, the housewife’s basket, car- 
fares and waste of time and effort ordinarily neces- 
sary to keep the family cupboard plentifully stocked 
with those articles so essential to its well-ordered 
shelves. Everything to be found in the grocery she 
can purchase right at her door—all the fun of shop- 
ping without the bother. 

This is believed to be the first time in this country 
that a motor truck has ever been used for such a 


purpose. It is an innovation that, if successful, will 
lead to a fleet of similar caravansaries conducted by 
the same firm and undoubtedly the innovation will 
spread far and wide over the streets of the land. 





Are You a Leader in Your Town? 


Initiative is given its word of praise in the current 
issue of Forbes Magazine. Have you, it asks, ever 
stopped to consider the value of being the first to do 
a thing in your town? Think of the free advertis- 
ing John Wanamaker got, to say nothing of the 
tillsful of cash, by being the first to boldly advertise 
“20 per cent. off.” And did you notice that Henry 
Ford, by being the first to start cutting automobile 
prices, was given free advertising on the front page 
of every newspaper in the land, many of them going 
so far as to print in detail the old and new price of 
each make of Ford car? It often takes courage to 
blaze a new trail, to embark upon an important ex- 
periment, to dare to be a pioneer. If you have 
simmering in your mind an idea which you feel 
would make a ten-stroke with the public, but which 
you hesitafe to bring forth until circumstances may 
compel you to do so, just think of the experiences of 
Wanamaker and Ford. The people admire a leader 
more than a trailer. 


Hail of Fame Slow to Admit Artists 


The long-awaited Hall of Fame elections have been 
held, and to Gilbert Stuart still belongs the honor of 
alone representing American artists, writes William 
Macbeth in Art News. Homer, Whistler, Inness, 
Martin, Fuller, Twachtman and Wyant were placed 
in nomination before the Senate of New York Uni- 
versity, whose duty it was to select candidates for 
the later ballots. 

All were approved by the Senate and their names 
were forwarded to the class “Authors and Editors” 
of the electorate, eight votes out of fourteen by this 
body being necessary for nomination on the final 
ballot. In this preliminary count, Whistler led with 
13 votes, eight of them being marked M. J. F. (more 
justly famous), which entitled him to election if a 
majority instead of the usual two-thirds of the total 
number of electors voted for him on the final ballot. 
Homer was second with 12 (3 M. J. F.) ; and Inness 
followed with 11 (3 M. J. F.). Fuller, Martin, 
Twachtman and Wyant, without the required num- 
ber of votes to put them on the final ballot, followed 
in the order named. 

The total electorate consisted of ninety-six men 
and six women, giving a total of 102 votes on the 
final count. Whistler and Copley, whose name had 
been carried over from the previous election, were 
the only artists to receive more than ten votes. 
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Whistler, witi 51 necessary for election, had 31, 


while Copley had but 12. It is interesting to note 
that the votes for Whistler were almost equally 
divided among all six classes of the electorate. 

While it is disappointing that at least one more 
of our artists should not have been added to the list 
at this time, we must remember that to have any 
value elections to a Hall of Fame must*be few and 
far between, and made only after the closest study, 
not only of merits in the light of present-day thought, 
but with full regard for the possible changes that to- 
morrow may bring in public estimate. It is a little 
hard to see, however, why some, at least, of the 
candidates did not figure to better advantage before a 
jury of culture and presumable art knowledge. 


How to Distinguish Woods—Birch, 
Beech and Maple 


Physical Characteristics of Birch, Beech and Maple 
Described 


Birch, beech and maple are very similar in appear- 
ance, and have approximately the same weight. 
Hence it is comparatively easy to mistake one of 
them for another. A method which anyone can use 
to distinguish them is suggested by the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. The method makes use of the 
relative width of the pores and medullary rays in the 
three woods. 

If the end grain of birch, beech or maple is cut 
smooth with a sharp knife and examined with a hand 
lens, the pores will be seen as tiny holes distributed 
fairly evenly over the surface, and the medullary 
rays will appear as narrow lines of a different shade 
running at right angles to the growth rings. 

In beech some of the rays are very distinct even 
without a lens. The large rays are fully twice as 
wide as the largest pores. 


In maple the rays are less distinct, and the largest 
are about the same width as the largest pores. 


In birch the rays are very fine, invisible without a 
lens. The pores are several times larger than the 
rays, usually being visible to the unaided eye as min- 
ute holes on the end grain and as fine grooves on 
dressed faces of the board. The pores in birch are 
considerably larger than the pores in beech or maple. 

The appearance of the medullary rays on a “quar- 


tered” surface is also distinctive. Here they appear 


in beech as distinct “flakes,” the largest being be- 
tween 1-16 and 1-8 inch in height when measured 
along the grain of the wood. In maple they are consid- 
erably smaller, rarely attaining a height of 1-16 inch. 
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Personals 


McElroy & Van Antwerp, Minneapolis architects, 
formerly located at 416 Palace Building, have moved 
to more spacious quarters at 901 in the same build- 
ing. Their new location, which occupies the entire 
ninth floor, is designed especially to suit their par- 
ticular needs. . 





Tyrie & Chapman, architects, and Jefferson M. 
Hamilton, associate, have moved their office to 1200 
Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Speiden & Speiden, architects, 1403 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., have removed 
their offices to room 202, 1423 New York Avenue, 
N. W., that city. 





Amos W. Barns, architect, has removed his office 
from 1507 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., to 10 S. 
Eighteenth street, that city. 





Croft & Boerner, architects, of Minneapolis. 
Minn., have moved to new quarters, taking the en- 
tire second floor of the building at 1000-1006 Mar- 
quette avenue, where they will have exceptional ac- 
commodations for their drafting rooms. 





Thomas J. Herron, architect, formerly located 
in the Publication Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., is now 
practicing at 1012 Fordham street, that city. 





Harry A. Yarish, architect, has opened an office 
at 551 East Fourth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
general practice of architecture. 





Seelig & Finkelstein, architects, announce that 
they have removed their office from 26 Court street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Temple Bar Building, 44 Court 
street, that city. 





The Laurelton Sales Co., architects, formerly 
located at Thirty-third street and Seventh avenue, 


New York City, are now operating at Laurelton, 
L. I. 





S. C. MacIntire, architect, is now associated with 
MacKee & Williams, and the firm name will be 
known as the MacKee, Williams & MaclIntire, 
architects and engineers. The offices will be lo- 
cated at 225 Twenty-eighth street, Newport News, 
Va. 





Harry J. Corslan has been announced as winner 
of the A. Moorman prize offered to students in the 
college of architecture at the University of Minne- 
sota. The prize is a three weeks’ trip to leading 
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schools and art centers throughout the country. 
All expenses incidental to the trip are paid by Mr. 
Moorman, a St. Paul architect. The prize was 
awarded for meritorious work. 


Hewitt & Brown, architects and engineers, for- 
merly of 716 South Fourth avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., have moved their offices to 1200 Second 
avenue, that city. 


Edgar H. Cline has been appointed architect for 
the Los Angeles Board of Education and will work 
in conjunction with the business department of the 
board under the supervision of W. E. Record, 
business manager. He will make his office with the 
business department, 1437 San Pedro street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


William McKee Walton, architect, has opened an 
office at 136 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. L. Hulsebus, architect, has moved his offices 
from room 1001 Jefferson Building to room 1232 
Jefferson Building, Peoria, IIl. 


Joseph A. Hickey, architect, formerly Grand 
Building, Providence, R. I., has moved his offices to 
142 Atlantic avenue, that city. 


Hewitt & Ash, architects, formerly located at 520 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., may now be found 
at 1827 Arch street, that city. 





Heartwood Color no Indication of 
Cypress Durability 


Southern bald cypress is about the most variable 
in color of any of our native woods, and in different 
localities is known as red cypress, yellow cypress, 
white cypress and hlack cypress. There is a rather 
prevalent belief that cypress with dark colored heart- 
wood is the most durable, but the opinion of the U. 
S. Forest Products Laboratory is that as far as dura- 
bility is concerned the color of the wood makes very 
little difference. In service records obtained by the 
laboratory, any difference in the length of service of 
red cypress and yellow cypress appears to be due en- 
tirely to a difference in the amount of sapwood in the 
timber. Cypress trees with light colored heartwood 
usually have more sapwood than those with dark 
colored heartwood, and sapwood is not resistent to 
decay. 

The important thing, if durability is desired, ap- 
pears to be to select the heartwood of cypress re- 
gardiess of its shade. 


Civic Development Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce Appoints 


John Ihlder for Manager 


John Ihider, managing director of the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association, has been chosen to be 
manager of the new Civic Development Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
This is one of the new departments into which the 
activities of the National Chamber were recently di- 
vided. Three new departments—Foreign Com- 
merce, Insurance and Fabricated Production—have 
been inaugurated and are performing services for the 
business men of the country. 

Mr. Ihider, who is a housing specialist and has 
had much experience along general civic lines, is tak- 
ing hold of the new department at a time when the 
housing problem, which comes under the activities of 
his department, is one of the most important ques- 
tions before the country. Mr. Ihlder has made a 
close study of the national housing situation and his 
practical knowledge of conditions will be helpful to 
the Chamber of Commerce in its efforts to assist in 
solving the country’s housing problem. 


English Impressions of New York 
Architecture 


E. V. Lucas, of England, who has visited this 
country and kept “An American Notebook,” has 
written the following extract in a recent issue of 
The Outlook: 

Perhaps if 1 had reached New York from the sea 
the sky-scrapers would have struck me more violent- 
ly. But I had already seen a few in San Francisco 
(and wondered at and admired the courage which 
could build so high after the earthquake of 1906), 
and more in Chicago, all ugly; so that when I came 
to New York and found that the latest architects 
were not only building high but imposing beauty on 
these mammoth structures, surprise was mingled 
with delight. No matter how many more millions of 
dollars are expended on that strange medley of an- 
cient forms which go to make up New York’s new 
Cathedral, where Romanesque and Gothic seem al- 
ready to be ready for their divorce, the Woolworth 
Building will be New York’s true fame. Whoever 
designed that graceful immensity not only gave com- 
merce its most notable monument (to date), but re- 
moved forever the slur upon sky-scrapers. The 
Woolworth Building does not scrape the sky; it 
greets it, salutes it with a beau geste. And I should 
say something similar of the Bush Building, with its 
alabaster chapel in the air that becomes translucent 
at night; and the Madison Square tower (whose 
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clock-face, I notice, has the amazing diameter of 
three floors) ; and the Burroughs-Welcome Building 
on Forty-first street, with its lovely perpendicular 
lines ; and that very- solid cube of masonry on Park 
avenue, which burst into flower, so to speak, at the 
top in the shape of a very beautiful loggia. But 
even if these adornments become, as I hope, the rule, 
one could not resent this structural elephantiasis a 
moment after realizing the physical conditions of 
New York. A growing city built on a narrow penin- 
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sula is unable to expand laterally and must there- 
fore soar. The problem was how to make it soar 
with dignity, and the problem has been solved. 

In the old days, when brown stone was the only 
builders’ medium, New York must have been a drab 
city indeed ; or so I gather from the few ancient typi- 
cal residences that remain. There are a few that are 
new, too, but tor the most part the modern house is 
of white stone. Gayest of all is, 1 suppose, that ver- 
milion-roofed florist’s on Fifth avenue. 





Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


With Reports of Special Correspondents in Prominent Regional Centers 


ONDITIONS are improving. This is not an 

[ attempt to “coat the pill.” It is merelya 

plain statement of fact. The press reflects 

the improvement, instead of forcing it, as it has 

done in the past. The faces of business men reflect 

the improvement. The tenor of business reflects it. 
Everything points to substantial progress. 

This does not mean that conditions are satisfac- 
tory. They are far from that. But the general tone 
of the financial markets, of transportation, of labor, 
and of building activities is beginning to react to the 
“normalcy” period, and the reaction is based upon 
sound economic conditions and justifiable causes. 

The building industry, for example, is pushing its 
head up from the turbid waters in which it has been 
slowly stagnating for several months—or is it years? 
—and breathing new air. One reason for this is un- 
doubtedly the activities and results of the Lockwood 
Investigating Committee in New York City. While 
the investigation is in itself a local affair, it has never- 
theless had a healthy effect upon building operations 
generally in localities other than New York. This 
statement is not one susceptible of proof by an im- 
posing array of figures, but it is quite an easy mat- 
ter to prove if one circulates to any marked extent 
throughout the “inner circle” of the building indus- 
try as a whole. There has been removed that in- 
tangible something which, for lack of a better word, 
we term uncertainty. And that intangible quality has, 
as every architect knows, the principal deterrent fac- 
tor in building. 

Perhaps this may have been achieved because of 
the fact that the Lockwood Committee stands for 
something more than its title would imply. It is not 
merely a matter of what the committee has shown or 


proved that counts so much, after all; though it has 
secured indictments against the manipulators of the 
vicious system which it is seeking to uncover, as well 
as indictments against a very well known contractor 
and other persons involved in the dirty tangle. The 
big and the important fact of it all is that the public 
is showing so keen an interest in the committee’s ac- 
tivities, as evidenced by the crowded condition of 
New York’s City Hall during any of the hearings. 
It is not a morbid, speculative interest. There is too 
much tension in ihe nation’s condition to permit of 
that. It is the interest that came primarily from a 
necessity born of the appalling lack of sufficient hous- 
ing facilities; but it has been so intensified and so 
nurtured that it has become an interest in the prin- 
ciple of the matter itself. People are no longer ask- 
ing: “Wonder what’ll happen next?” Now it is: 
“What is the reason for the thing?” And, with a 
great many, there is also the desire to check its re- 
currence. It is not uncommon to hear newspaper 
readers say to one another: “We're going to put a 
stop to this sort of thing.” 

It is the “we” in that sentence that counts. 

It is interesting to note that the investigation has 
turned to what some persons look upon as “the be- 
ginning of these things,” referring specifically to the 
alleged control of the building materials market by 
one of the various “rings” which the Committee has 
exposed. This new phase of the Committee’s activi- 
ties promises other revelations, and unexpected in- 
dictments in totally new fields are expected. 

The political hue and cry which this journal pre- 
dicted, has been raised. An official of the city ad- 
ministration has been charged by the counsel for the 
Committee with having used the courthouse site for 
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a dumping ground, or rather, with having been con- 
nected with a firm which so used that site. It re- 
minds one of the Spanish King who drove his troops 
up the hill and turned about and drove them right 
down again. Speaking seriously, however, it is to 
be regretted that the investigation has taken on such 
an intensely political aspect, and that Mr. Unter- 
myer, the Committee’s counsel, should be so hamp- 
ered by petty politics. He seems to be doing well 
despite it. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Robert 
P. Brindell, the individual “Tsar” of the graft ring 
in New York’s building industry, has “been forced 
to resign by the American Federation of Labor.” 
The inaccuracy of this statement as given in the press 
emphasizes what has been already said regarding pub- 
lic opinion. Mr. Brindell was not forced to resign 
by the Federation. He would have resigned long ago 
if that were the truth of the matter. Mr. Brindell 
was forced to resign as the result of public opinion, 
and nothing other than public opinion. And that 
public is precisely the public which is to build itself 
nearly a million homes as soon as conditions permit. 
A rather significant fact. 

“As soon as conditions permit.” There is much 
in that phrase, and one of the factors is transporta- 
tion. There, improvement is marked not by the in- 
tangible, but by the actual, the visible, the tangibie. 
Figures for October show conclusively that the raii- 
roads, under private management, carried more net 
tons per mile per day and moved cars more miles 
per day per car than in any like period in the history 
of railroading. There has resulted a very satisfac- 
tory improvement throughout the country, and es- 
pecially in those sections where building materials 
have been considerably held up for long periods be- 
cause of coal priorities and other difficulties. 

If improvement in the credit situation is looked” 
for, it is to be found in this statement by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York: 

The country’s credit requirements have, during the 
period under review, reached a maximum level. 
Pressure may for a time continue at this current 
high level but no substantial increase is anticipated 
in the demand for banking accommodations, either 
for crop financing or to meet commercial and indus- 
trial requirements. The credit position is essentially 
sound and the future is to be regarded with confi- 
dence. 





(Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT.) 
SEATTLE.—Stock taking time, unsettlement of 
finance and ihe grain and lumber markets have 
brought architects, jobbers and investors to the con- 
clusion that ne new building commitments should 
be expected for the balance of the year further than 


the pencil sketch period on which some of the archi- 
tects are now engaged for the spring of 1921. There 
seems to be no reason to expect price recessions in 
steel products and the jobbing trade seems firmly 
convinced that no such declines should be taken into 
the equation. 

Jobbers in hardware building essentials, however, 
state that in place of merely taking orders that come 
in the trade will henceforth build on the fact of push- 
ing the selling divisions into greater activity. The 
conditions that started the war-time system of with- 
drawing salesmen because there was no necessity for 
their presence have changed, and from now on the 
rule will be to get the business. 

The shortage of three-quarters galvanized pipe is 
still acute, but other small sizes are arriving by 
water in sufficient volume to take care of the de- 
mand. The nail shortage is over, the 3-penny fine 
blued being the only essentials that are behind. 

Collections are good because they are being 
forced, and credits are not being extended. Over 
the entire coast territory the jobbing trade is dis- 
couraging any more purchases than the needs of the 
hour would warrant. There is no speculative feeling 
even in steel, which to date has declined only 20 per 
cent. under quotable prices of 1915. Hardware or- 
ders placed now can with assurance be filled in 60 
days, so well have eastern mills recovered on their 
back order files. One of the sensations of the week 
was the receipt of a solid carload of three-quarters’ 
galvanized pipe by a Seattle jobbing house. For 
months this stock has been coming in small mixed 
lots. 

Consumers and builders over the territory are 
holding back on buying. Retailers’ stocks are fair 
for the time of year. Few of the architects or 
builders are willing to predict that the construction 
revival on the coast will set in before March 1, al- 
though all agree that an extensive building program 
is due in 1921. Their reasons for this is that labor 
will be cheaper through increased production on the 
per capita basis, that delivery will be more in volume 
and with greater promptness, and that the eastern 
mills will be caught up on back orders before early 
spring. 

Jobbers of roofing, brick, cement, fire clay and 
enamelware do not look for any fluctuations in prices. 
In these lines the tendency to delay buying in lieu 
of definite price information is general. 

The lumber industry of the West Coast is prac- 
tically at a standstill, with prices wavering from 
steady to $2 per 1,000 lower. California, which has 
been a strong fall buyer, has been silenced. The build- 
ing program there seems to have come to a sudden 
end. New schedules of prices issued by Seattle fir 
lumber mills this week show a reduction of 5 per 
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cent. on the basis of delivery on the job. Quota- 
tions are as follows: No. 2 vertical grain flooring 
1 x 4 $77; No. 2 and better slash grain 1 x 4 $51; 
No. 1 common shiplap 1 x 8 $27; No. 1 common 
dimension 2 x 4, 12 -foot $35; No. 1 common tim- 
bers 12 x 12, $35; star shingles, red cedar per 1,000 
$4, and clears, $4.75. Lath are $7.50, which was the 
jobbers price for top grade stock 30 days ago. 

Initial steps for revision of Seattle’s building code 
were taken at a session of the city council this week. 
James F.. Blackwell, superintendent of the city build- 
ing department, stated before the council that the 
present code, adopted July 22, 1913, fails to meet 
present requirements, serious defects having been 
shown during the seven years. 

West Coast fir lumber mills are now shipping 
lumber coastwise by water to New York through the 
Panama Canal in view of the prohibitive emergency 
freight rates. During the past 90 days the water 


movement to the Atlantic seaboard has been 45,434,- 
268 feet, or practically the same as the entire move- 
ment for 1919 by rail. The railways are formulating 
plans for making a rate of 95 cents per hundred 
pounds to New York, with recessions westward be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago as a means of preventing 
the loss of the heavy lumber tonnage. 


(Special Correspondence to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT.) 

CHICAGO.—The apathetic condition which has 
prevailed in Chicago building circles for several 
months continues unabated, but the light would seem 
to be breaking in the East and the optimists of the 
local builders’ colony are freely predicting a very 
great building boom for the coming early spring. 
Activity of inquiry, real estate briskness in vacant 
property, declining prices in materials, a more har- 
monious working agreement between contractors 
and labor, and, most of all, a psychological expecta- 
tion of a busy spring are bearing toward the single 
end of greatly expanded building as soon as the 
weather opens up next year. 

Just at present all of this rosy-hued outlook is in 
prospect, for the same stand-still condition which has 
been holding the building trades in doldrums for 
several months is as steadily on the job as ever, and 
no breaking of the deadlock can be immediately ex- 
pected. 

One of the most encouraging indications of a build- 
ing boom is news lately received by financial leaders 
in Chicago that the money situation is easing up con- 
siderably and that there is a fair prospect for 6 per 
cent. money by the first of the year. No official an- 
nouncement to this effect has been made in Chicago, 
but there is a confident feeling in responsible quarters 
that the stringency is much more elastic than 
formerly and that the high rates will shortly be suc- 
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ceeded by a rate that will permit the financing of 
important building projects now unable to proceed 
because of the high interest rate. This is particularly 
the case with apartment buildings, which, if erected 
at the present money rate, would have to earn what 
is regarded locally as an extravagant rental in order 
to leave the owner with any profit above his mere 
operating expense at the close of the year. 

At this juncture it may be interesting to point out 
that apartment owners and real estate managers of 
apartment property are determined to add nothing 
more to operating expense of apartment buildings. 
This determination was clearly brought to light this 
week when a demand for a wage increase on the 
part of the apartment building janitor’s union was 
flatly and finally refused without discussion. 

Unless lower money rates are shortly available 
there will be a very determined effort on the part 
of Chicago building interests to secure tax exemp- 
tion on building mortgages. Just what avenue of 
relief will be sought is not made clear, but an appeal 
to Congress is within the realm of probabilities if 
state action is not sufficient to secure the desired 
relief. 

Federal tax revision is looked to as a possible 
means of overcoming the heavy surtax on large in- 
comes which makes the 6 per cent. mortgage un- 
attractive to important investors. 

At present the formerly popular 6 per cent. mortg- 
age bond on building property is languishing. The 
banks are unable to dispose of the paper at this rate, 
and it seems impossible for builders to pay more than 
6 per cent. for their money. It is lately noted that 
unsold 6 per cent. mortgages are being made to pay 
a higher net return by the simple expedient of re- 
ducing the sale price to net 7 per cent. These various 
expedients are not successful, however, in moving 
the paper and some financial relief is the biggest 
thing in the list of building needs just now. This 
particularly applies to the apartment building situa- 
tion, which is the acute focus of the building shortage 
in Chicago. 

If the building of apartments and homes cannot 
go forward, it is at least interesting to note that the 
activity in large hotel properties is not so limited. 

The new Hotel Drake is now practically completed. 
In acknowledgment of the efforts of labor in this 
important project, the eight hundred employees who 
worked on the building were served with a pre- 
Thanksgiving dinner, the first dinner to be served 
in the building. Percy C. Drake, president of the 
construction company, explained to the guests that 
the hotel, which has 800 rooms, has been erected at a 
cost of $8,500,000. The hotel was tentatively opened 
on Thanksgiving Day, though some slight work re- 
mains yet to be done. 
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The group of important hotels in the vicinity of 
the well-known Edgewater locality on the lake shore 
is to be augmented shortly by the construction of 
another million-dollar establishment to be known as 
the North Beach Hotel. It will be located at Balmoral 
and Kenmore avenues. 

A Chicago newspaper announces that John Archi- 
bald Armstrong will be the architect for the building, 
which is to include 100 apartment suites of one, two, 
three and four rooms. 

The building will be erected by the North Beach 
Hotel Company, and the Flat Slab Engineering Com- 
pany has been awarded the principal structural con- 
tract. The date of breaking ground has not been 
announced, but early spring is expected to see opera- 
tions under way. 

Some activity is also noted in the theatrical build- 
ing situation in Chicago. Two new and important 
moving picture palaces almost fronting each other 
on State street, north of Washington street, are now 
nearing completion. Much headway has also been 
made on the new Wood’s theater building—as yet 
unnamed—which is located at Randolph and Dear- 
born streets. Now comes the announcement that two 
new theatres are to be erected here in the spring and 
early summer by the newly created combination of 
the Sam H. Harris and Selwyn theatrical interests. 
Tentative announcements are that one of the new 
theaters will be located in Dearborn street, between 
Randolph and Lake streets, and the other in some 
closely adjacent site not yet decided upon. Building 
plans have not been definitely made public. 

This virtually sums up the new building plans of 
the week. Building permits continue to be prac- 
tically nil as compared with normal years. Inquiry 
among real estate dealers reveals the fact, however, 
that the public interest in home building sites is show- 
ing marked improvement. Attractive north shore 
suburban vacant property is said to be particularly 
in demand at this time, indicating that the alleviation 
of building conditions will see many important new 
homes in the north shore neighborhoods. 

The movement for home buying is to be given 
some slight impetus, it is hoped, by the Own Your 
Home Exposition which is to be held in Chicago 
some time in the early spring, probably at the 
Coliseum. R. D. Sexton, managing director of the 
exposition has been in Chicago lining up the co-opera- 
tive interests, and predicts for the exposition a very 
successful interest on the part of the public. 

The labor and materials situation in Chicago re- 
main practically without change. There is a grow- 
ing volume of unemployment in all lines, the build- 
ing trades not escaping. It is estimated that there 
are 45,000 building craftsmen out of work, as far as 
their own lines are concerned. A considerable per- 


centage of these, however, have gone into other em- 
ployment pending a resumption of activity in 
building. 

In this connection a special report on labor con- 
ditions compiled by one of the leading Chicago 
banks is of interest. An inquiry directed to building 
contractors, the report explains, brought the informa- 
tion that the labor cost in building operations at this 
time represents approximately 79 per cent. of the 
total cost of the building. The bank uses the analysis 
to give force to its statement that : 

“Reducing rents without reducing building costs 
and reducing building costs without reducing labor 
costs are two economic impossibilities.” 

In lumber and materials the price changes over the 
last week have been isolated and unimportant. 

Lumber factors report very slight activity in lum- 
ber demand, excepting certain of the soft woods, 
there has been a greater volume of inquiry, indicat- 
ing that the spring building impulse is being reflected 
in the trade. 

Prices range about at last week’s levels, the fol- 
lowing being the quotations on some of the principal 
grades: 

Yellow Pine—B & B 1-inch, according to thick- 
ness, $95 to $130; 13-16x3!4 B & B flay flooring, 
$85 to $90; 13-16x3% 1-inch common pine, $55 to 
$65 ; 2x4 No. 1, $51 to $53; 2x6 No. 1, $48 to $49. 
Other dimensions in proportion. 

Douglas Fir.—All sizes to 12x12, No. 1, up to 32 
ft. length, $65 to $70; 14x14, $68 to $70; 16x16, 
$72 ; 18x18, $78. 

Birch.—Four, % No. 1 and 2, $155; select, $137; 
No. 1 common, $98; No. 2 common, $65; No. 3 
common, $38. 


Hard Maple.—Four, % No. 1 and 2, $135 to $140; 
select, $120; No. 1 common, $98; No. 2 common, 
$65 ; No. 3 common, $32. 

While present demand is not at all active, building 
supply dealers cherish the hope of others that spring 
business is going to be very heavy. Prices, at present, 
seem very stable, some of the leading quotations for 
the week being: 

Cement.— Universal, $4 to $4.20; Lehigh, $4.20 to 
ap Portland, $4.20 to $4.40; bulk lime, $1.70 to 

1.90. 

Torpedo-lake and bank sand, $3.40 to. $4.25; 
crushed stone, gravel, screenings, $3.40 to $4.25. 

Face brick, octagons, $68 to $75; fire brick, $32 
to $40. 

“Legal Mistakes Common to Architects” was the 
theme of Judge George F. Rush, of the Chicago 
Circuit Court, who addressed the members of the 
Illinois Society of Architects last week. Benjamin 
Bills and Joseph Lawler were also speakers. New 
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members recently admitted to the Illinois society are 
J. J. Fox, W. P. Fox and C. B. Spencer. 





(Special Correspondence to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT.) 

BOSTON.—The amount of building of all kinds 
done in Massachusetts last month showed a decrease 
over previous periods, according to figures con- 
tained in a report issued by the State Department of 
Labor and Industries today. In Boston figures ran 
$914,334 for October as compared with $2,047,385 
for September. The estimated cost of new build- 
ings and alterations for which permits were filed in 
thirty-seven cities during the third quarter of 1920 
was $22,857,213, a decrease of 23.5 per cent. from 
the aggregate of $29,898,001 for the second quarter 
of 1920 and a decrease of 17.6 for the aggregate of 
$27,745,911 for the third quarter of 1919. The 
estimated cost of alterations and repair work con- 
stituted 34.5 per cent. of the aggregate for the entire 
third quarter of 1920. This is a relatively high 
figure, the usual ratio being in the vicinity of from 
20 to 25 per cent. 

During October, the aggregate in thirty-six cities 
for new buildings and alterations was but $4,558,701, 
while the aggregate for September was $6,269,889, 
a decrease in October from September of 27.3 per 
cent. Of the October aggregate, $1,266,786 repre- 
sented repair and alteration work. 

An estimate based upon reports submitted by 1,103 
labor unions reporting a membership of 254,000 
shows that the percentage of unemployment in 
Massachusetts is as follows: Building trades, 5.3 per 
cent. ; boot and shoe, 40.9 per cent. ; textiles, 26.3 per 
cent.; iron and steel, 9 per cent.; printing, 2.5 per 
cent. ; all other trades, 17.1 per cent. 

There has been a noticeable decrease in the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts, only eight being reported 
since Oct. 1. 





The Splendid French Example 


ITHIN two years after the signing of the 

armistice France has worked two veritable 

miracles—one of readjustment and one of 
reconstruction. 

As a result of this miracle of readjustment, al- 
though France was the one allied country that suf- 
fered most from the war, and the one country in 
which the increase in the cost of living was the 
greatest, she is the only one of the big allied powers 
who today is entirely free from any strikes or social 
unrest of an economic nature. 


Furthermore, writes Henry Wood, United Press 
staff correspondent, she is the only one of the big 
allied powers who in the same period of time has 
been able to free herself, and definitely, from the 
menace of bolshevism. The death knell of the 
latter was sounded a month ago when in national 
convention at Orleans the French Federation of 
Labor almost unanimously condemned the leaders 
who up until eight months ago ordered and sup- 
ported political strikes amongst the French work- 
ingmen. 

Instead of waiting, as much of the rest of the 
world has done, for economic life to reestablish it- 
self on the pre-war basis, France saw at once that 
this would never happen and immediately readjusted 
herself to the new economic life imposed by the war. 

The official statistics of the allied countries place 
the increase in the cost of living in France as a re- 
sult of the war at 300 per cent. 

Yet, despite this astounding handicap, official 
figures of the French ministry of public instruction 
show that salaries generally throughout France have 
now been increased from 200 to 300 per cent. 

It is this quick readjustment of the whole eco- 
nomic basis of French life to the new standard of 
living created by the war that has left France en- 
tirely free from industrial strikes for the past nine 
months and has wiped out completely the menace of 
bolshevism. 

France has kept equal pace in the reconstruction of 
her devastated regions. 

Of the 2,712,000 French citizens who were driven 
from their homes by the German invasion, 1,533,000 
are now back on the job. 

Of the 5,570 kilometers of railway destroyed 
during the war, 4,070 kilometers are back in oper- 
ation. 

Of the 5,760,000 acres of land rendered uncul- 
tivatable because of the presence of unexploded 
shells and missiles, 5,220,000 acres have been cleaned 
and put back into cultivation. 

Of the 3,060,000 acres of ground that were 
pounded into nothing by shell fire and other war 
activities, 2,870,000 have been restored to pro- 
ductivity. 

Of the 11,540 factories that were destroyed by the 
war, 3,540 are already back in operation and another 
3,842 are under reconstruction. 

Of the 379,000 people who were employed in 
these destroyed: factories before the war, 257,831 
are back at work in them. 
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